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BITBRATURE. 
RONSARD TO HIS MISTRESS. 


BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


“ Quand vous serez bien vieille, le soir a lachandelle 
Assise aupres du fea devisant et filant, 
Direz, chantant mes vers en vous esmerveillant 
Ronsard m’a celebre au temps que j’etois belle.”’ 


Some winter night, shut snugly in 
Beside the fagot in the hall, 

I think I see you sit and spin, 
Rdoniead by your maidens all. 

Old tales are told, old songs are sung, 
Old days come back to memory ; 

You say, ‘“ when I was fair and young, 
A poet sang of me!” 


There's not a maiden in your hall, 
Though tired and sleepy ever so, 
But wakes as you my name recall, 
And longs the history to know. 
And asthe piteous tale is said 
Of lady cold and lover true, 
Each, musing, carries it to bed, 
And sighs and envies you! 


‘Our lady ’s old and feeble now,” 
They'll say, ‘‘ she once was fresh and fair, 
And yet sbe spurned her lover’s vow, 
And heartless left him to despair ; 
The lover lies in silent earth, 
No kindly mate the lady cheers : 
She sits beside a lonely hearth, 
With three score and ten years!” 


Oh! dreary thoughts and dreams are those, 
But wherefore yield me to despair, 
While yet the poet’s bosom glows, 
While yet the dame is peerless fair ! 
Sweet lady mine! while yet’tis time, 
Requite my passion and my truth, 
And gather in their blushing’prime 
The roses of your youth! 
————_———__ 
PUBLIC PATRONAGE OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


From Fraser's Magazine.—Continued. 


Charles IL. condescended to talk tamiliarly with the poets, but did little 
to foster their genius wr better their condition. He fed them with kind 
words and fair promises, but his remembrance was not easily awakened. 
This ‘ Uathinking king,’ as he was called by une of his court favourites, was 
not however wholly neglectful of letters. He gave the laurel on Dave-~ 
nant’s death, and the office of hi storio rapher on Howell’s, to glorious Joha 
Dryden; recommended subjects for the employment of Dryden’s muse; 
permitted his imperious mistresses to protect his plays; nominated his son 
to the Charterhouse School, and, shortly before he died, gave him a small 
sinecure situation in the Customs. But his salary was not very regularly 
paid. He was, moreover, employed by the king in party satire, and indil- 
terently rewarded for what he did. Others, however, fared still worse.— 
Cowley died at Chertsey, neglected by the court he had served in exile; 
and the king, who carried Hudibras about with him in bis pocket, and 
quoted from it, it is said, inimitably well, did nothing for the poet but grant 
a protection to him from the piratical booksellers of the period. Batler’s 
end is well known; he lived for some years before his death in an obscure 
alley, and died at last disappointed and in want. * Which,’ asks Goldsmith, 
with infinite irony, ‘is the greatest scandal on his age, Butler's poem or 
Butler’s fate.’ i 

These sad lessons were not without their advantage to the poets who 
came after. ‘It is enough for one age,’ says D don, welng his Shaine for 
public employment on Hyde Lord Rochester, ‘it is enough for one age to 
have neglected Mr. Cowley and to have starved Mr. Butler.’ The lesson 
was of temporary use. Lord Rochester relieved his wants, and obtained 
for him the small sinecure situation in the Customs already alluded to. 

_ qu the short reign of King James II. poor Nat. Lee was supported while 

in Bedlam by the bounty of the king; but Otway died in want, choked, it 

7 bo with the first mouthfal of bread he had obtained for a very long 
e. 

King William II{ knew no more about poetry than he knew of St. Evre 
mond, and exhibited his Dutch-garden ntain cesta in selecting the indi- 
vidual to whom he assigned the laurel, removed for political considera- 
tions from the brows of Dryden. He gave it to Shadwe.l. The then lord 
chamberlain, the witty Earl of Dorset, may have had something to do with 
this : Shadwell was a friend of his ; he edutoed, and with reason, his comic 
powers, and wished, perhaps, to do something for him. But Shadwell was 
hot a poet in any sense of the word, and his appointment carried a bad pre- 
cedent with it, for though he was the first bad post who wore the laurel, he 
was the poetic-father of a Tate, a Eusden, anda Pye. But William was es- 
corte me bh not, erate to quarrel] with him for his selec- 

on 0 ad well, or that he mistook Bl ? i 
Sir Richard for his bad epic called sage 1 ti ean 

‘The hero William and the martyr Charles 
One knighted Blackmore and one pensioned Quarles.’ 


Res here the rhyme occasioned an injustice, for Quarles, though tedious 
shames a true poet; whereas Blackmore is une dead level of a bog 
The age of Anne was an era in the history of letters. Literary men found 
ample and almost unexpected encouragement from the ministerial advisers 
of the crown. Whig and Tory leaders vied with each other in advancing 
the interests of such as could assist them. The batile of Blenheim was 
sung by a Whig and by a Tory poet; and Addison’s Cato was a party pla 
The great Whig patron was Charles Montague, earl of Halifax href an 
Tory patron, Harley, earl of Oxferd. Halifax found asinecure ditantion for 
ongreve, and Addison aud Steele experienced his bounty. Pope kept 
aloot from the sea of politics; while Swift was the adviser of Harle ad 
Prior bis ambassador at the Hague. The queen herself took ver little i 
terest in literature, and Whig encouragement ceased when Charles M > 
tague died; for the great Duke of Marlborough, and his son-in-law the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin, knew or cared very little about it. Yet the 
queen was not insensible to the wants of literary men. The infant children 
of Farquhar received a stnall annuity at her hand, and the widow of Bet 
‘erton a pension of 100/. a year. — 
ae =o of the queen and the accession of the house of Hanover brought 
gs.) BS Once more in office. Addison was for some time secretary of state ; 
=‘eele received a patent for a new theatre; Rowe was sworn inxs poet-laure- 


ate; his widow, at his death, received a pension, But Addison was not very 
long in office, and Steele’s pecuniary difficulties began avew. The king 
was a stranger to our language, and had no particular taste tor the literature 
of the people he came amongst. His favourite Whigs eucountered the ridi- 
cule of Swift and contemptuous iruny of the splenetic St- John. The Whigs 
had no one to defend them. Addison was dead, aud Steele idle and un- 
willing. They soon grew callous to what was said, and overlooked in in- 
difference the cultivation of letters and the wants of literary men. Some- 
thing, however, was done. By the interest and friendship of Dodington, 
the king was taught to find a poet in Dr. Young, and, better still, induced 
to settle a pension of 200/. a-year on the youthful satirist. } , 
Swift bas made a complaint in verse of the neglect of letters in his time, 
but his complaint is not altogether founded on justice. He accuses Halifax 
of neglecting Congreve, talks of the poet's ‘ one poor office,’ and then in his 
own inimitable way, raises a laugh at the expense of the most munificent 
patron of genius we had had as yet or have since bad, The truth is, Con- 
ve enjoyed the plurality of offices. He had no estate of his own; he 
iid not make literature a profession; he lived like the gentleman he as- 
sumed to be, and he died rich. But Swift was too fond of saying anythiag 
ill-natured against the Earl ot Halifax, and weare told that,— 
‘ Congreve spentin writing plays 
And une poor office half his days ; 
While Montague, who claim’d the station 
To be Mwcenas of the nation, 
For poets open table kept, 
But ne’erconsider’d where they slept.’ 


Who keeps open table now? Who has kept an open table for poets 
since? But Halifax did not confine his patronage to poets; he knew and 
valued the great Sir Isaac Newton, and, by his interest, he was made master 
of the Mint. The truth is, Swift was so disgusted with the be tad Wal- 
pole’s time, that every Whig from the devil—who was the first Whig, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jobnson’s idea—came in for a sbare of his sarcastic condem- 
nation. The change was, indeed, great between the regard entertained for 
letters in the reign of Queen Anne, and the light in which letters were held 
in the reign of her successor. 

Swift pined and complained in a poor-paid Irish deanery. It is true that 
he bad nothing to expect from a Whig administration. His wit was en- 
listed on the other side, and carried this serious evil with it, that the Whigs 
in contewning Swilt, extended their contempt to letters in general. 

George II. was just such another as George [.*, and Sir Robert Walpole 
just pow another as the Earl Godolphin. The king left everything to Wal- 
pole and his queen. And what a reign! 


‘ Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the bays, 
Cibber preside lord chancellor of plays.’ 

Walpole encouraged no kind of merit; the contempt of posterity was no 
thing toa man who had no cares, or wants, or auxieties beyond the exigen- 
cies of the year. Gay expressed, like Spencer, the so-rows of court expec- 
tancies; and every attempt to direct the current of patronage into the wide 
field of literature was wholly ineffectual,— 

‘Harmonious Cibber entertains 

The court with annual birthday strains ; 

Whence Gray was banish’d in disgrace ; 

Where Pope will never shew his face; 

Where Young must torture his invention, 

To flatter knaves or lose bis pension.’ Swirt. 

The whole patronage of the crown was engrossed by Walpole; ‘Bob, the 
poet’s foe,’ as he was called, felta sweet pleasure in overlooking the claims 
of literature and the necessities of literary men. 

Gay got something, itistrue, at last. He was offered the situation of gen- 
tleman-usher to the Princess Louisa, a girl of two years old. 

‘Say, had the court no better place to choose 
For thee than make a dry-nurse of thy Muse ? 
How cheap!y had thy liberty been sold, 
To squire a royal girl of two years old; 
In leading strings ber infant steps to guide, 

‘ Or with her go-cart angle side by side.’ 

Great interest had been made for Gay. Mrs. Howard, the mistress of the 
king, used all her influence in his behalf; but Walpole stood in the way of 
his obtaining a pension or a post of honour. The ‘servile usher’s place’ 
was thoaghtan insult, and as such was indignantly declined. Walpole, per- 
haps, suspected as much; and he knew that, in obstructing Gay’s advance- 
ment, he angered Swift, whom he hated, and Bolingbroke, whom he de- 
tested. Gry had no second offer, and Pope complains that a poet of kis rep- 
utation should die unpensioned,— 

‘Gay dies uppension’d with a hundred friends.’ 

Caroline, Queen of George II., felt or affected a sympathy with men of 
genius. She conversed with Newtonand corresponded with Leibnitz. To the 
widow of Dr Clarke she assigned a yearly pension. Savage enlisted himself 
as her volunteer laureate, and enjoyed her boanty. He was, however, ex- 
cluded at her death, and the only one excluded trom the list of persons en- 
titled to patronage from the crown. In Richmond garden she erected a 
Temple of Fame, containing the busts of four great men, Locke, Newton, 
Wollaston, aud Clarke, and gave the key of the temple to Stephen Duck, 
the thresher-poet. The wits played off their jokes at her majesty's expense. 
Pope accuses her of sneaking from living worth to dead ; and Swift ca 
her parsimony in exalting heads that cannot eat. 

_ Frederick prince of Wales, the father of George III., was to have had a 
niche in a new edition of the royal and noble authors. The prince, it ap- 
ars, is the author ofa French hunting song. He did not, however, exhib- 

it re —- for poets. Lord Lyttelton, his secretary, and a poet withal, 
saddled, it is true, some poetic pensioners upon him. Mallet was made as- 
sistant-secretary ; the gentle elegiac Hammond filled the office of equerry to 
the prince ; L.100 a-year was assigned to Gilbert West, and the same sum to 
Thomson, the poet of The Seasons. See by how slight a teaure they held 
their situations, and how little the prince, in reality, cared for the authors he 





had about him! He quarrelled with Lyttelton, and the poets wero all rout- 
ed in a day. 

‘ The accession of George III. opened,’ says Boswell, ‘a new and bright- 
er prospect to men of literary merit, who had been honoured with no mark 
of royal favour in the preceding reign.’ The new minister, Lord Bute, gave 
a pension of L.300 a-year to Dr. Johnson, and the same sum to Home, the 
author of Douglas. Beattie and Mallet were pensioned by the crown. The 
king condescended to converse with Dr. Johnson. His minister recom- 
mended a literary work of great national importance to the pen of Walpole, 
aud held out hopes that the work would meet with the encouragement of 
government. But Bute went out of power, and nothing was dene. Small 
annuities to literary men still continued to be granted. Dr, Shebbeare and 
Tom Sheridan each receiced a pension. The king it was said, pensioned a 
he-bear, meaning Dr. Johnson, as weil as a ske-bear (Dr. Shebbeare). No 
one knew why Tom Sheridan received a pension. ‘What!’ said Johnson, 
‘have they given hima pension? Then, itis time for me to give up mine.’ 

The wisdom of rewarding literature in the person of Tom Sheridan may 
well be doubted. Mallet hid no great claims upon the governmentas a lit- 
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erary man. His ballad, it is true, is very beautiful ; but Wil'iam and Mare 
garet did nothing for him. He was pensioned for the dirty work he had. 
executed for a ministry in want of support. Many writers of sterling repu- 
tation were in the meantime overlooked. The delightful author of The Vé- 
car of Wakefield became, for very existence, a mere literary hack ordrudge 
for book-sellers. ‘In Ireland,’ says Goldsmith, ‘ there has been more mon- 
ey spent in the encouragement of the Padareen ware, than given in rewards 
to literary men since the time of Usher.’ Smollett sought the assistance of 
Lord Shelburne, then in power, but nothing was done for the entertaining 
novelist ;and he was allowed to end his days in perpetual exile, pinched in 
his means, and enfeebled in body, from the incessant employment of his pen.* 
Burns was snatcaed from the sickle and the plough ‘to gauge ale firkins,’ 
and support a wife and family on the poor emoluments of an exciseman’s of- 
fice. A word to the Commissioners of Excise in Scotland, from one who 
quoted bis ms to Mr. Addington with the highest approbation, would 
have given him a lift in his office, gladdened the hearth, and lengthened the 
life of atrue-born poet. We reter to Mr. Pitt; when Mr. Addington re- 
minded that great statesman of the poet’s genius, and the poor situation it 
was his lot to fill, Mr. Pitt promised to do something for him, pushed the 
bottle on, and remembered his promise, if he remembered it at all, when 
the fine-hearted poet of genuine nature, 
‘Who to the “Illustrious” of his native land, 
So properly did look for patronage,’ 

was, alas, 10 more! 

If ever a poet deserved a pension from the British crown for the real ser- 
vice he had rendered his country, that poet was Charles Dibbin. His bal- 
lads and songs cheered the heart of poor Jack in stormy times, maintained a 
manly and loyal feeling throughout the British navy, and are working the 
same good still. They are the best exponents of the heart of an English 
sailor. But what was done for Dibbin? Something, we believe, at last, 
when he was old and unable to enjoy it—solitary, and could not impart 
it, 

Pope went to sleep while Frederick prince of Wales talked about poetry 
to him at his own table ; but George LV., while conversing accidentally on 
the same subject, could engage the ear of a poet as much inclined to quar- 
rel with kings as Pope himself. 

‘He,’ (the Prince Regent) Lord Byron writes to Sir Walter Scott, ‘or- 
dered me to be presented to him at a ball ; and after s~me sayings peculiar- 
ly goon, from royal lips, as to my own attempts, he talked to me of you 
and your immortalities ; he preferred you to every bard past and present, 
and asked me which of your works pleased me most. It was a difficalt 
question. I answered, [ thoughtthe Lay. He said his own opinion was 
nearly similar. In speaking of the others, I told him I thonght you more 
the poet of princes,as ‘hey never appeared more fascinating than in Mare 
mion, and the Lady of the Lake. He was pleased to coincide, and to dwell 
on the descriptien of your Jameses, as no less royal than poetical. He spoke 
alternately of Homer and yourself, and seemed well-acquaiuted with both.’ 

This, it must be owned, isa very pleasing anecdote; but the prince was 
invariably kind to Scott He offered him the laureateship, conferred a baro- 
netcy upon him, gave him a gold snuff-box set in brilliants, ‘as a testimon 
of his esteem for his genius and merit;’ made him a present of a spiendi 





copy of Montfaucon’s Antiquities richly bound in scarlet, and a set of the 
Variorum Classics, for the library at Abbotsford ; appointed his son Charles 
to aclerkship in the Foreign Otlice; made up what he called ‘a snug little 
dinner for him’ at Carlton House; called him by his Christian name of Wal- 
ter; talked of his ‘tyrannical self;’ quoted Tom Moore, ‘ Don’t you recollect 
Tom Moore's description of me at breakfast 7— 

‘“ The table spread with tea and toast, 

Death-warrants and the Morning Post;’” 
communded him, on another occasion, to pass a day with him at Windsor, 
where he was received, he tells us, with the same mixture of kindness 
= courtesy which had always distinguished the king’s conduct towards 
nim, 

If other testimony were wanted of King George LV.’s regard for letters, 
his annual gift to the Royal Society of Literature, already alluded to, would 
be proof sutticient. There is, however, a little picture, not so well known 
asit deserves to be, which exhibits him in a most pleasing light. The pic- 
ture we refer to is contained in a letter written in 1826. ai nddsomed be 
the king himself to the late Sir William Kuighton :— 

‘Dear Friend,—A little charitable impulse induces me to desire you to 
inquire into the distressing circumstances of poor old O'Keefe, now ninety 
years of age and stone-blind, whom I knew a little of formerly, having oc- 
casionally met him at parties of my juvenile recreation and hilarity, to which 
he then contributed not a little. Should you really find him so low in the 
world, and so divested of all comfort as he is represented to be, then I do 
conceive that there can be no objection to your offering him from me such 
immediate relief, or such a moderate annual stipend, as will enable him to 
close his hitherto long life in comfort—at any rate, free from want and abso- 
lute beggary, which [ atly fear, at present, is but too truly bis actual con- 
dition and situation. Perhaps, on many accounts and reasons, which I am 
sure [ need not mention to you, this had best be effectuated by an imme- 
diate application, through you, to our lively little friend, G. Coleman, whose 
good heart will, I am certain, lead him to give us all the assistance he can, 
especially as it is for the preservation of one of his oldest invalided brothers 
and worshipers of the Thespian Muse. G.R.’ 

This is very beautiful. Instances of this kind are of too rare an occur- 
rence. 

We have already alluded tv a speech of Sir Robert Peel’s in parliament, 
and when out of power, in reply to a proposition of Mr. Hame’s that the 
leading characters of our country in literature, art, and science, should re- 
ceive some badge or riband of distinction from the crown. He ridiculed 
the idea, and preferred the solid budding of a pecuniary reward to the mere 
honours of a yard of riband. And well and nobly has he made good his sen~ 
timents. Here isa list of *he peusions he granted during his two adminis-~ 
trations of 1835 and 1841:— 


£ 
ek  , SPT TET et EPL OLE --- +300 
Mr. Wordawortlt .... ccd cc ccc ccd ccccce ccvcnc voce ccoss 300 
Wics GOUHETTTNS «oo. codon c cecbcdsesccce cocces csesse 200 
James Montgomery........---------- 2-0-2077 8t8 ee 150 
The widow of Pond the Astronomer Royal occcee cccscces 200 
Wife of Professor Airy......----.-----e-0r tr ett etter 300 
Professor Faraday........-.------+<---**97 °°"? oneotame 
Mr. Tytler, the historian .......--------+erssecerr cee 200 








* «But what is this you tell me of your perpetual exile, and of your never 
returning to this country? I hope that as this idea rose from the bad state 
of your health, it will vanish ou your recovery, which, from your past ex per- 
ience, you may expect frum those happier climates to which you are retir- 
ing: after which, the desire of revisiting your native country will probably 
return upon you, uuless the superior cheapness of foreign countries prove 
an obstacle, and detain you there. [ could wish that means had been fallen 
on to remove this objection; and that at least it might be equal to you te live 
any where, except when the consideration of your health gave you prefer 
ence to one climate above another, But the indifference of iinisters to- 
wards li‘erature, which bas been loug, and indeed almost always the case in 
England, gives little prospect of any alteration in this particular.’—Davip 
Hume to Smo.vetr, 21st Sep. 1768. 
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Mr. Tennyson, the poet... .--- +--+ +--+ +--+ 22-2 +--+-- 200 
Lady Shee... ....-------- 20-22 cer re eee ceee cree eens 200 
The widow of Thomas Hood.....--..--.-...---------- 100 


The Whigs copied the example set them by Sir Robert Peel. Here is 
list of pensions granted by the members of Lord Melbourne’s government 


from April 1335, to August 1841 :— 


£ 

Thomas Moore... 2... 2022+ coos coceeescccces oes cone be 
Lady Morgan.... ..---- ---+ -eee see eee wee eee cee ee ee 

Joho online ees nn0:ccccscccccectsd canes pee 150 
Sir David Brewate?. occ 2.200 coccccscccccs coccc cocsss 300 
Ce Wn an 4:scneg uhee ess cumdserasevessqudl 200 
=’ ) oe Sf eer erry ot ae 100 
Se PI is « Sabb bd O06 60. 0000 chm yeb aeese cneced 100 
Mrs. Somerville (additional) .......---+.----++++-+-+++- 100 
Dr. Dalton (additional). ........-----+---+-----+ +--+: 150 


Lady Morgan's £300 a year, when contrasted with Miss Mitford's solita- 
ry £100, seems hardly fair; but ‘the lady’ had a claim, it is understocd, on 
one distinguished member of the administration, and the amount was mea- 
sured by friendship rather than by genius. 

The wording of the warrant granting a pension to Colonel Garwood de- 
serves citation :— 

‘Victoria R. 

‘ Whereas it hath been represented unto us, that Our Trusty and Well- 
beloved John Gurwood, Companion of the Bath, Lieutenant Colonel in our 
Army, hath rendered Eminent Services to the public by the publication of the 
Despatches of Fieldj Marshal the Duke of Wellington, and thus diffusing 
and perpetuating, both in this country and among Foreign Nations, a know- 
ledge of those achievements which have been effected by the British Armies 
under the direction of that Great Commander, &c.’ 

The Whigs wished to pay a compliment to the Duke, so they gave a lite- 
rary pension of £200 a-year, to the editor of the Duke’s Despatches. Nor 
was the pension undeserved. Far from it. Colonel Gurwood has rendered 
a lasting service to the military and political history, not of Britain alone, at 
the time, but of the whole civilised world. 

‘Could a man live by poetry, it were not unpleasant employment to be a 

t.’ The sentiment is not ours further than by adoption—it belongs to 
Goldsmith. The truth of it is beyond dispute. He who writes an heroic 
poem leaves an estate entailed, and gives a greater gift to posterity than to 
the presentage. Love of fame, ‘and officiousness of conscience,’ are the 

t promotions of the toil of compiling books; not any idle expectation of 
riches, ‘ for those that spend time,’ said Sir William Davenant, ‘in writing 
to instruct others may find leisure to inform themselves how mean the pro- 
visions are which busy or studious minds can make for their own sedentary 
bodies.’ Surely, then, a government is to be commended that puts a literary 
man of merit above want, and keeps his mind apart for the good of the pub- 
lie from the week-day world annoyances of life. We are not altogether in 
favour of a very extended list of pensions to literary men. Necessity is a 
sharp task-mistress ; but sufficiency. while it puts the mind at ease, is apt to 
occasion indoleace—a common attendant on the literary character. Let us 
not, however, run into the other extreme, and starve our writers to sharpen 
their wits, as men put out nightingales’ eyes to make them sing the better. 
What we should like to see set about would be the appropriation by parlia- 
ment of au adequate annual grant for the advancement of works of great 
national importance, which can only be undertaken by co-operative labour. 
The formation of aa English Etymological Dictionary is a work of this de- 
scription; a History of England is a second ; a Biograpbia Britannica a third; 
a kind of Camden's Britannia a fourth. In this way,as Southey remarks, 
literature might gain much by receiving national encouragement; but gov- 
ernment, as he adds most properly, would gain a great deal more by be- 
stowing it. Some abuse there certainly would be, as in the disposal of all 
preferments, civil, military, or ecclesiastical ; bnt nothing so gross, we con- 
ceive, as the Royal Commission, so positively bad as the British Museum 
Catalogue of Books, or so slow in pubiication, or priced so dear when pub- 
lished, as the quarto Collection of State Papers, issued under the authorit 
of her majesty’s government. The nation that gave the estate of Woodstock 
and the pa.ace of Blenheim to the descendants of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough has as yet no kind of record of the actions of the duke worthy of 
the name of history. We vote bronze statues and marble monuments to our 
heroes, but what are they worth? Lord Heathfield is seen in St Paul’s as 
a drunken sentinel; he has no such monument to his memory as Drink wa. 
ter’s Siege. 

King Charles I bestowed the laurel on Jonson with an increased annuity 
(worth more than it is now), ‘especially,’ it is said, ‘to encourage him to 
romgpes in those services of his witand pen which we have enjoined upou 

im, and which we expect fromhim’ But the two Charleses selected their 
own laureates : their succssors lefi’the selection to their lord chamberlain 
for the time being. Only look at the list of Jaureates in succession from Ben 
Jonson to Mr. Wordsworth :— 

Ben Jonson. 
Sir W. Davenant. 


Laurence Eusden. 
Colley Cibber. 


Dryden. W. Whitehead. 
Shadwell. T. Warton. 
Nahum Tate. ’ Pye. 

Rowe, Southey. 


Wordsworth. 

Colley Cibber, when dying, is said to have recommended Henry Jones 
to the Dake of Grafton (the then lord chamberlain) as his successor in the 
laurel. But the duke had a fancy for Whitehead, and Whitehead got it. 
One thing is pretty certain, we shall never see such laureates ayain as Shad- 
well, Tate, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, and Pye :— 

‘ What, what! 
Pye come again! No more, no more of that!’ 

Gray and Sir Walter Scott declined the laurel when it was offered them ; 
but the greatest of our Pn hereafter will accept it with pride, redeemed 
from courtly stains and Dunciad strains as it has been, by Southey and 
Wordsworth. 

The office uf historiographer to the crown has been still worse bestowed 
among historians than the laurel of the court among English poets, Howell, 
the entertaining letter-writer, enjoyed the office tor some time, and was 
succeeded by Dryden, who could have made but a slender title to the dis- 
tinction. Shadwell succeeded Dryden, and Rymer succeeded Shadwell. 
The compiler of the /wdera deserved the office, a compliment we are un- 
willing to pay to 1 one of his successors. Who has heard of Robert Ste 
phens, Thomas Phillips, Richard Stonehewer, or even Mr. J. S. Clarke? 
For this same Mr. Clarke it was that Southey was refused the office. Both 
had written biographies of Nelson, but few have heard of Mr. Clarke’s, 
while Southey’s is, without question, the most faultless piece of biography 
in the language. The Prince Regent had something to do with this ap- 
pointment. Mr. Clarke was his librarian, and he was under a promise to 
exert his influence in his behalf. The prince expressed his regret, and, un- 
der the circumstances, he could do no more. Seer 

‘God maketh poets,’ says Daniel to Lord Ellesmere, ‘but his creation 
would be in vain if patrons did not make them to live.’ Ben Jonson got but 
207. by all his works. Booksellers paid but a small purchase-money : there 
were few readers, and they could not afford to pay more. What was to be 
done? The poet relied on his patron for remuneration. Spenser has seven- 
leen dedicatory sonnets before his Faery Queen; Chapman, sixteen before bis 

nof Homer. Shakspeare addresses his two printed poems to Lord 
Southampton in the language of one who would be glad of areward. Dry- 
den, the great master of praise in prose, drew the arrow of adulation to the 
head. e has three distinct dedications to his Virgil; Dr. Young has a de- 
dication before each Satire (this is what Swift calls flattering knaves), and 
Thomson four dedications in verse before his Seasons. Well might Walpole 
— —s - exceed the flattery ~ genealogist but that of a de- 

icator. us, not, however, too severely cond 

sued the trade of flattery in a dedication. r sapeiaiatatiiitiaie 

But Booksellers, as new readers arose, improved the price of literature 
The patron was no longer a necessary part of a poet's existence. Dr. John. 
son could do without Lord Chesterfield ; could substitute in satire the pa- 
tron for the garret :— “ 

‘ There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail; 

Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol ;’ 
could call Andrew Millar the bookseller the Mecinas of his day, and add a 
compliment that was well deserved, ‘I respect Andrew Millar, sir, he raised 
the price of literature.’ But Millar, and his apprentice Cadell, did more 
than this,—they raised an author above the necessity of relying on a 
patron. ’ 

We trust that literary men will, before long, assume as a class a perma- 

nent position for themselves, and for the authors who come after them. 


—_—__ 
OLD LETTERS. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


Old letters !—Who could ever hope to do justi 

‘ > or justice to a theme so pregnant 
with gentle and beautiful associations—so full of smiles and tears, Srangety 
mingled together, and coming home, as it must needs do, more or less, to 
py one of our readers; for who has not a store of such 1—silent memeD- 
os of the past! 


The Alvion. 
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The honour of the invention of letter-writing, after much disputation and 
careful research into the subject, is now generally accorded to Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, an emperor in whose reiga, posts, which are universally 
admitted to be of Persian origin, were first brought into special use. Her 
name well deserves to have been written in characters of guld. It would 
a that the letters of our Saxon ancestors consisted, for the most part, of 
rade tablets of wood, covered with wax, upon which the mystical lines 
were carefully inscribed. A love letter must have been a formidable thing 
in those days, or, to say the least of it, extremely incunvenient, and the 
burning of them in any quantity, and every one knows how such things are 
apt to accumulate, mast almost have amounted to an act of incendiarism. 

lt is curious to notice in our own time, the various classes into which let- 
ters may be divided, together with the distinctive and individual marks by 
which we may atonce distinguish them. The delicately tinted note paper 
and perfumed wax, together with an exquisite nicety of folding, and ‘ touch- 
me-not’ air, contains, ten to one, an invitation; or is sure to come only from 
some recently made acquaintance, friends do not stand upon such ceremony 
with each other. They are, however, occasionally exchanged between 

oung ladies—‘ dear friends,’ as they term themselves; or forwarded to such 
o a certain class of the opposite sex, who are said to write in kid gloves, 
and use nothing but silver pens. In contrast to this is the commonplace- 
looking epistle, which, whether flung down the area steps, thrust under the 
street door, or sent through the more refined medium of the penny-post, 
cannot fail with its round, text-hand and wafered envelope, to be immedi- 
ately recognized for a circular—or a bill. “ea ee 

Then comes the well-known superscription. Wecould distinguish it at 
a glance among ten thousand !—oftentimes half illegible from haste. For 
the life of us we could not tell what sort of paper it is written upon, the 
first most likely that came to hand; or what the seal was which we tore 
away in our hurry to get at the contents—but only that the reception of 
such always makes us happy. These are the letters of real friends—the 
outpourings of loving and understanding hearts! Next we have the business 
letter, looking stiff and solemn enough, and distinguished in general by an 
initial letter or crest—every one has a crest now-a-days. And last not least, 
a peculiar class of epistles, full of a strange mystery, incomprehensible to all 
but the initiated, and sealed with some such mystical sentence as the fol- 
lowing ;—‘ Forget-me-not,’ ‘ Though lost to sight to memory dear,’ ‘Go 
where I wish to be,’ ‘ Dinna forget,’ and many others. If, in addition to 
these matters, and not far off, a few tiny drops of wax should be observed, 
having fallen there®quite by accident of course, and siguificantly termed 
‘kisses,’ there can no longer remain any doubt about the matter—we may 
be sure that they are love-letters! And it is astonishing the infinite number 
of such, daily passing and re-passing, like winged messengers of brighter 
things to this every-day world, 

Letters may be called the connecting-links between several households— 
the solace of absent friends and lovers. First, a letter from home—how 
sweet to the exile—to the world wearied—to the sick and pining heart. 
How it brings back old times, and faces, and the memory of kind voices to 
cheer us on our lonely pilgrimage. Every now and then we come toa 
word blotted, and hali ilke ble, as though a tear had fallen there, while our 
own flow fast and aotidagte. Little, trivial records, or what seem such to 
the eye of a stranger, have for usa ee and all-absorbing interest. A word 
will oftentimes bring back a whole gush of tender recollections. ‘ You re- 
member so and so?’ To be sure!—can we ever forget? and then follows 
that they are married—or dead! And we close our eyes, and dream of them 
as they were in the merry days of ‘ Auld lang syne,’ awaking from our re- 
verie with a smile, or a sigh, as the case may be. Oh! we are all changed 
since then. 

[t is strange, as years roll on, how the different members of a once at- 
tached family become separated, while these links of love serve to keep 
them still one in heart. Letters defy time and space, and pass over land 
and sea to compass their great end—the preserving alive of household sym. 
pathies and affections. The daughter, the sister—murries, and finds another 
home, it may be far away. Surrounded by new friends and faces, the 

earning for that which she has quitted would most likely soon die out but 
or such memorials. We heard tell once of a young artist, whose name, had 
it pleased Heaven to spare him, would have been known long ere this not 
only to his uative land, but to the world, who, having achieved some great 
triumph for which he had been toiling hard, was asked by a fellow-student 
if he Nia not feel quite happy now— 

‘No, indeed,’ replied he, with touching simplicity, ‘for I have had no 
letter from home yet.’ Oh! itis these things that make us happy. 

Letters from friends come next. How could we bear to part with some 
people, if it were not for the soothing assurance that we can still write to 
one another—that we shall not be quite desolate, but can tell each other all 
our little trials and troubles, asking counsel and assistance as of old. ‘If,’ 
says Seneca, ‘the pictures of our absent friends are agreeable to us, which 
revive the remembrance of them, and soften the regret occasioned by their 
absence, by a solace that is unsubstantial and delusive, how much more de. 
lightful are letters, which ome | before us their very tootsteps—the very im- 
pressions and traces of their characters. Whatever is sweet in the aspect 
of those we love, is in a manner realized in a letter by the very impression 
of their hands.’ Who has not felt happier all the day afterwards, from the 
mere reception of a jetter? Ay, and better, for there is oftentimes a strange 





> ser in them to calm, and purify, and make us worthier of the writer’s high 
ideal—of the many imaginary perfections which absence and kind affection 
are so apt to gifi us with in their eyes. They are fullof an elevating power 
—a subduing tenderness—speaking in whispers unheard by other ears—re- 
vealings of the inmost spirit, laid bare to us in all confidence and trust—hal 

lowed things, too precious for the glance of a strange:— beginning in endear- 
ment, and ending witha sweet blessing that stands recorded for us as often 
as we gaze back upon it, and is surely something more than mere words. 

Who has not fancied, in seasons of sadness and disappointment, of de- 
pression aud mistrust, (for the strangest atlection will not always enable us 
to rise superior to these mys‘erious ebbs and flows of the human heart}, a 
sort of fear—an undefined misgiving—arising, perhaps, from the veriest tri- 
fles, the delay of a few days in the eaneeie’ ealediae, or something else 
equally causeless, that the writer must needs be displeased with us, we 
cannot tell for what, or how it came about, or why we should think so just 
now. A feeling of estrangement, a weary sadness creeps over us. ‘Is it 
always thus?" is the wild, eager questioning of our stricken spirits. ‘Is 
friendship, indeed, but a name?—And afler all that we once promised to be 
to one another !’ 

We would give anything in the world at such times for a line only; and 
yet when it comes we tremble—wilfully prolonging that self-torment which 
a word, the very first word, would dissipate in a moment, for ten to one it 
om just as usual, and is kinder by half than we deserve. Then we weep 
and laugh aloud; feeling so strong in our renewed happiness that for the 
next week or two it would take very much to overset our equanimity. 
Sometimes, but not always, we confess our weakness, and they forgive, and 
laugh too, or chide us gently for such idle misgivings, while we make a 
thousand promises to them, and our own hearts, never to doubt again, let 
what will happen! 

The third class—love-letters—we can do little more than glance at, leay- 
ing our gentle task to those who have had more experience in such sub- 
jects. But wecan fancy them like certain talismans, of which we have 
somewhere heard or read, losing all charm the very instant they pass into 
the keeping of any but that one, for whom the spell was originally design- 
ed. The few that ever came under our notice, only excited a marvellous 
inclination to laugh; but we suppose it is no laughing matter in reality, 

Bassompiere tells us in his Memoires ‘ cet illustre Bassompiere :’ as Ma- 
dame de Montpensier terms him, that the day before he was arrested by 
order of Richelieu, and sent to the Bastille, he burned upwards of six thou- 
sand love-letters! But we doubt if they were real love-letters; and can- 
not help wishing that a new term could be coined to distinguish and define 
this peculiar branch of correspondence. ‘ Methinks,’ as Shelley beautiful- 
ly observes— 


‘ This word of love is fit for all the world, 
And, that for gentle hearts, another name 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns.’ 

It strikes us that, connected with this part of our subject, the very sad- 
dest thing of all must be to return such, and receive in exchange the unre- 
quited out-pourings of a heart that can have little more to do in this world 
but break! And yet these things are common enough: lovers quarrel and 
separate, each demanding back all the letters and presents that ever passed 
between them. Well, it is right, perhaps; pride is satisfied, and no memo- 
rial remains to remind them of the past. 

It once happened thus witha young girl, whom we shall call Isabel—poor 
Isabel! it was a marvel how she could ever quarrel with any one, and she 
never did exactly, but she was proad and wilfal, and he passionate and un- 
Just. How easily everything might have been explained at the time; and 
would have been nv doubt, ‘had they been ieft to themselves, for they still 
loved one another ; bat friends ste ped between and severed them so effec- 
tually that estrangement ended at length in separation. What could she do, 
a woman? Nothing when the hour of reconciliation has once passed—no- 
thing but be still, and die! And yetthey told him, these friends, that she 
seemed merrier, and more animated than ever—seemed ! 

: Well, the affair terminated, as we have said, in a separation. And now 
it only remained to send back the last links that bound them to each other. 
Isabel had long since ceased to wear any of those little trinkets of which 





she was once so proud, restoring them to their glittering casket with scarce 





ly a sigh—their glory had passed away in her eyesforever! But the letterg 
—his letters !—oh, how could she bear to part with them? ‘My deareg; 
Isabel !’—most of them commenced thus—and what a mockery—bhbow like 
a dream it seemed now—and yet she would fain have dreamt on. Poor 
girl, the straggle ended at length by her preserving one—just one little one 
to comfort her—be would never know—never miss it—hew should he ?— 
And it wou'd be such a consolation in her bereavement! The rest were 
sent back and burned that same night by the angry and disappointed lover 
—oh, he little thought! But she told him soengrans Syren seas af. 
terwards, for they were finally reconciled and married—confessing with 
mingled tears and smiles how often she used to steal away, whon she fan. 
cied herself unnoticed, and kiss and weep over her treasure. It was more 
than he deserved for his cold mistrust at the time; and he felt it, all the 
deeper, perbaps, that Isabel persisted in taking the blame entirely to her- 
self. No doubt there were faults on both sides; but at any rate it proved 
to be their first and last quarrel. 

Miss Martineau tells us, that Doddridge kept acopy of every letter or note 
he ever wrote, labelled and put by for posthumous use. While Madame 
D’Arblay spent her best hours in elaborating her revelations of the transac- 
tions, private and public, of her day; and revising, for publication, the ex. 
pressions of fondness and impulse written to sisters and others long dead ! 
‘Can such things be?’ And_ also, that she herself had made ita condition 
with her most confidential correspondents, that no letter of hers shall be 
preserved. ‘ The privacy,’ she writes, in her ‘ Life iv the Sick Rvom’— 
‘ the privacy I claim for myself, I carefully guard for others. I keep no 
letters of a private and passing nature. Those who know in their own ex- 

erience the liabilities of fame, will understand, and deeply feel, what I 

ave said.’ Heaven keep us from ever incurring these feartul liabilities !— 
And yet the remedy is a very simple one—we would write ouly to those 
whom we loved and trusted. 

Oh, yes, there are some letters which the writer could no more bear to 
see againthan to have notes taken of the outpourings of his heart in hours 
of coufidence and abandonment, leave alone having them submitted to the 
cold and curious comments of the multitude—written, perliaps, in excite- 
ment, or depression, or in anger—if the latter be possible, which we very 
much doubt. One may, and too frequently does, utter harsh and bitter 
words in the heat and passion of the moment, but to sit down deliberately 
and write, seal, and despatch an unkind letter, seems an anomaly in human 
nature. Still, however, there is very much oftentimes that would have 
been better lett unrecorded; end how soothing at such moments is the re- 
flection that but one will ever gaze upon these sad revelations of our inmost 
souls—that they were as safe as though still in our own keeping. We have 
no doubt now—no mistrast—bui looking back with the clear eye of faith, 
feel as though it were all a wild dream! 

‘Letter writing,’ says Mr. Roberts, who has devoted much learning and 
research to this interesting subject, ‘ Letter writing has its laws; and one 
of those laws is, that nothing dried or laid up for use should find admission; 
its fruitshould have upon it the bloom of our youngest thoughts, and a mai- 
den dew should be upon its leaf, Letters defy imitation, and refuse to be 
transplanted. ‘They are delicacies which will not bear handling--feliciti g 
eich seem to come of themselves, while they mark the perfection of skill!’ 

Then there is a charm—a freshness in their very rarity. Who kuows half 
dozen people in the whole world to whom they really care to writs or to 
hear from? Perhaps not so many; but the circie ever brightens as it grows 
smaller! itis a privilege to be able to name one only—a glad holyday 
feeling apart from every-day life! How often have we sat down to answer 
some unfortunate letter that had invariably made a point of staring us in the 
face every time we went to our desk; trying pen after pen; spoiling two 
or three sheets of paper before we could make up our minds whether it 
should be note or letter fashion, ‘ compliments,’ or ‘ dear sir,’ or ‘Madame,’ 
as the case may be; there seems an insincerity in the latter mode, unless the 
ew addressed be really so. Well, it is finished at last in a fair stiff- 

ooking hand. Whata relief off our minds! And now we mean to be 
very good, while we are about it, and answer two or three more of the 
same class who have waited equally long; but, somehow, in looking for 
them, chance to stumble upon one of quite a different stamp ; and pleasure, 
as is too frequently the case, drives away all notions of duty. 

How rapidly thoughts and words flow together. How much we have to 
ask and tell—itis like speaking. Four sides of the paper are filled in halt 
the time it took us to compose that brief note ; pa we only abstain from 
crossing, from asort of vague idea, that it is sufficiently incomprehensible 
without ; but, then, thereis no fear but what they will make it out, they 
must be so used to our hieroglyphics by this time. 

Then it is just the same with the letters we receive, some of which we 
fling pt Fa aside to await a leisure moment—others opened with a sort 
of wonder what so and so can possibly have to say !—a hope that there is no 
one ill; and being satisfied on this point, all the rest is a matter of compar- 
ative indifference ;—and a few which we love to steal away and peruse in 
quiet, where no eye bears witness to the folly of oar mingled tears and 
smiles. How soon we detect the jeast change in their delicate wording, and 
fancy the very mood in which they were written. With aching brow, per- 
chance, and a world-wearied spirit, that found a strange balin in pouring it- 
self outin words, and is only less explicit from the fear uf giving pain, while 
even as they write it passes away, and the end is cheerful. and tull of sweet 
consolation ; or all is bright and unclouded, and it seems as though they 
could not rest without our warm, glad sympathy in their rejoicing ! 

We have heard of people professing to judge of the character and dispo_ 
sition of individuals, wholly unknown to them, by a simple glance at their 
handwriting ; and who have, in one or two instances, been singularly suc~ 
cessful in such delineations, while others have completely failed. The for- 
mer arising, most probably, from some accidental coincidence, and the lat- 
ter being the usual result of all such species of divinet‘on. If this were 
indeed the case, autographs would possess a tenfold value, and be sought 
after more eagerly than they are at present. It is dangerous to judge peo- 
a even by the letters themseives, leave alone a mere casual glance at the 
1andwriting. The imagination may be warm and animated, while the heart 
remains cold as ice. Eloquence is not truth, but a gift very apt w blind and 
dazzle usto the real character of its possessor. A correspondence car- 
ried on between those personally unknown to cach other, has many perils 
as well as many charms, and too often ends in disappointment. 

Women are, in general, far better correspondents than men, but then they 
have more time. The latter write from out the world of busy life, pregnant 
with incident and event; the former, from the little world of their own 
hearts, made up of sentiment and affection. 

‘ I do not know how it is,’ said a young sailor to his sister, ‘ but you girls 
can actually make a long letter out of nothing at all; while I, who ought 
to have so much to say and tell, fiud the greatest difficulty in collecting ma- 
terials for a few pages.’ Collecting materials, that’s the very thing—a Fetter 
ought to come naturally. 

D’ Israeli seems to be of the same opinion. ‘A she correspondent, for my 
money,’ observes he, in his usual off-hand manner, * always previded she 
does not cross.’ 

Men deal less in idealities ; they dash into a subject at once and have done 
with it, giving their opinion on most topics, without circumiocution, and with 
a lordly air of superiority, as though the matter was from that moment a set- 
tled thing. Their letters sparkle over with the most brilliant wit, or are 
fuil of a delicate flattery that must needs be irresistible~at least they think 
so. There are, however, exceptions to every general rule, aud most of us 
can name some such, with a mingling of pride and reverence. 

But we are wandering strangely from that peculiar branch of our subject 
with which this brief sketch was commenced—old letters; the letters of 
the lost—the changed—the dead! Types aud memorials of past happiness ! 
Relics of by-gone hours, and days, and feelings, that can never come again, 
save in dreams! How meny such there are in the world, unknown, unsus- 
pected, utterly valueless to any but the possessors. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of time-stained, tear-stained epistles, sad, and yet sweet revelations 
of the human heart—evidences of a love that, passionate as it would seem, 
had no strength to stand the test of adverse circumstances—of a friendship 
sealed by many along vow long since broken and forgotten. ‘ Words, 
words, words!’ as Hamlet disparagingly terms them. We have questioned, 
in our pride, why such letters should ever be preserved. 

‘ Love,’ was the tearful reply, ‘casteth out pride, and having once root in 
the human heart, is never wae eradicated, however we may attempt to de- 
ceive ourselves and the world. It may be crushed and stricken down, but 
it cannot die! To love once is to love forever! None but those who have 
nothing else to cling to, can imagine how unutterably dear such sad memo- 
rials of the = may ultimately become.’ , 

Who shall venture to gainsay this? And if it be true even of that class of 
old letters to which we have alluded, what a world of joyous recollections 
must cluster around, and become consecrated in others to which no such 
melancholy reminiscences are attached. Of those whose affection knew no 
shadow, no coldness but that of the grave, from which their voices still seem 
to speak to us in jove. Of the absent—the unchanged—the friend and com- 
panion of our dream-hauntcd childbood—the guide and counsellor—the lo- 
ver of our youth! How the heart throbs at the silent resurrection of long 
buried thoughts! How it revels in the sweet past, conjuring back, as by 
a soothing spell, old memories and affections ; while tears drop fast and s1- 
lently on the page before us—tears from which time has stolen away all 
bitterness. Oh, well may the poet; designate such records, ‘a priceless 
s‘cep! 

't has been made a serious cemplaint by a late “celebrated author, that 
half the genius of the age should be frittered away in letter-writing, and thus 
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lost to the world. Bu: is it so? 
cheer and gladcen the beloved ones to whom they are addressed, who make 
the writer’s little world, in which he is wisest and happiest, who is best 
content toremain. Who would not instantly fling aside the finest poem 
that was ever written, for one tiny note, traced by some kind and well- 
known bani. The author, let him be ever so gifted and experienced, sends 
forth his work with fear and trembling, having a name to win or lose. What 
years of toil and study have been expended in its production, and yet he 
cannot be quite sure how it will be received. While the letter—the love- 
ful task of a tew hours at most, is despatched, in all truthfulness, to its des- 
tination. ‘The first may possibly bring fame aud new friends; but the eure 
guerdon of the last, is love and kind remembrances from our old ones! If 
we must need choose between the two, who would not prefer the rose 
before the laurel ? 

And now we hasten to conclude ; not in weariness of a theme which might, 
indeed, be spun iuto volumes The antiquarian, the philosopher, the con- 
noisseur, may rave about old medals and manuscripts, old paintings and 
sculptare ; but the human heart, in all ages and countries, breathes forth a 
silent blessing upon old letters !’ 

SS 


REMARKS ON EGYPT AND THE FRENCH EXPEDI- 
TION OF 1798.* 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 

Such, from the earliest age of recorded time—from the most remote pe- 
riods e’er fathomed by the all-probing hand of historical research, has ever 
been the melancholy fate of the ‘ Land of Egypt’—that proverbial ‘ house 
of bondage.’ Strange to say, the cradle of arts and science—the original 
source and fountain-head from whence have flowed all human knowledge 
and wisdom—from whence the light of civilization, that usually fostering pa- 
reat of liberty, first brightened with its vivifying rays the dark chavtic ex- 

nse of a barbarous and benighted world,—wondrous to relate,—this fine 
portion of the globe has, from the time of Menes to that of Mehemet Ali t, 
through the long revolving cycle of forty centuries, ever been the prey to 
the invader— he spoil of the stranger—the footstool of tyranny—the very 
head-quarters of slavery and oppression ! 

Througt this long lapse of ages, in consulting the earliest chronicles of 
Egypt—troin the first usurpation of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings—the 
historian his to record a never-ceasing and all-destroying tide of invasion, 
constantly inundating her productive plains, and whose overwhelming bil- 
jows have borue in relentless succession on their submerging crests ; Ethi- 
opians and Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, and Romans; till, from the 
dominion of the latter, it was made an appendage of the Lower Empire, 
when, for a time, Egypt enjoyed comparative tranquillity; whilst Alexan- 
dria, its more recent capital, became during the earlier Christian ages (as 
the medium of comununication with the far east) the emporium of com- 
merce—ihe shrine of the muses, of philosophy, and the arts. 

From this state of happy repose was Egypt again ere long aroused, to be 
prostrated by a severer infliction than she has ever yet endured. The Pro- 
phet of Mecca, issuing from the deserts of Arabia, armed with fire and 
sword in one hand, and holding the Knoran in the other, like a devouring 
flame, spread with unheard-of rapidity, desolation aud [slamism—iguo- 

rance and intolerance—over the fairest provinces of Asia and Africa. The 
ancient land of the Pharaohs was amongst the first to bow betore the irre- 
sistible might of taese new and fanatic barbarians; the terrible Amrou 
swept like the simoom of the desert over her piains and cities—levelled Al- 
exandria to the ground—destroyed her monuments, her buildings, and her 
far-famed library. What he could not annibilate was laid prostrate under 
Mahomedan ignorance and fanaticism ; and Egypt sank iato oblivion, aud 
continued for centaries in that state of obscurity and neglect, from which 
late events are, however, now causing her rapidly to emerge. 

This mist of obscurity aud insigniticance, with which Islamism so thick- 
} bee renens the land of Egypt, was greatly increased by the geographical 

iscovery of the Portuguese, who, on opening a new channel for the Com- 
merce of Europe with India, round the Cape of Good Hope, completely 
changed the course of the high road between the western and the eastern 
worlds, and thus effectually dealt a death-blow to the commercial impor- 
tance of Alexandria, which had from the earliest ages been the emporiam 
and mart of that extensive traffic. 

The genius of Bonaparte was the first to discover, after so great a lapse 
of time, the long-neglected consequence of Egypt—a fact equally import- 
ant in a military, statistic, and commercial point of view, as the connecting 

link between Europe and Asia; and with his usual promptitude and deci: 
sion, he made that daring attempt to secure its possession, in which—as in 
so many other sitnilar cases—he was disappointed, bafHled, and ‘turned 
empty away,’ by the successful interference of Great Britain, who in this 
Instance showed more good faith (folly?) than policy in giving up what she 
was fully entitled to retain by the rights of conquest (by those self-same 
rights whereby she now possesses Malta,)—that noble and important tro- 
phy,—that rich spoil so gloriously wreuched from the hands of the spoiler, 





At the present moment, when the affairs of the Levant are evidently ap- 
proaching to a crisis—when the death of either the Sultau or of Mehemet 
Ali would be the signal fur the final dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
and of a general scramble amidst the European Powers for the possession 
of its fragments—the following remarks may not prove uninteresting to the 
military reader, as Alexandria—the key to Egypt,t the gate to our Eastern 
possessions—will then, in all probability, again become the scene of active 
operations ; and, itis to be hoped, once more mark the success of British 
enterprise and valour§, 


Shortly after the conclusion of the late Syrian campaign, having been sent 
on a political mission to Alexandria, and being there detained for several 
months by a series of the most provoking intrigues and delays on the 
part of the Egyptian Government, I resolved in the interim to turn my 
me to the best possible account, more particularly as Commodore Napier— 
with probably a view to business at some future period—had requested me 
to keep my eyes open, and let him have all the information I could obtain 
as to the soundings, military positions, and defences of Alexandria and its 
Fayre The following communication, accompanied bya plan of 

wn and its environs, was the result of my investigations 
= e * ° 


. (The communication above alluded to the author has deemed it advisable, 
or many reasons, at present not to make public ] 
mages thus, to the best of our means and abilities, laid before our read- 
es © state of the defences of Alexandria and its neighbourhood, such as 
rec were during 1841, and left full scope to his military genius to devise 
the means of overcoming those obstacles, should he ever be placed in com- 
yo a force destined to attack that —_ we will now endeavour to as- 
wo im im maturing any such plans of aggression by filchi:.g a little from 
. ose great instructors in the artof war, history, avd former example; and 
, Ltehe. pocaet We on previous occasions Leen effected on the ground, 
, ps, afford the ining 
due ah eas te ot ri of determining what may, or ought to be 
We have already expressed the opini i i 
/ t L pinion. that if England means to retain 
hor #xtensive and still extending possessions in the East, she will be torced 
to secure and maintain the medium of communication with those posses- 
nar ae mg which object, Egypt, sooner or later, ought and must be 
yes _ as Alexandria may be considered as the key to that gate, at present 
‘cam - byes . ot ote yy = the pivot on which rests the fate of 
“SYPt, € ogize t inui : j 
we may bo comieted i oF fl sa continuing to descart on a subject 
* In compiling the following papers the chief k which r : 
has been made, are: Victoires et Conquetes des Proneeia, Ekin’s Naval fie 
tory, and those of Miot, Denon, Regnier, Berthier, and Marmont 


t According to Eratosthenes, Menes reigned in Egypt 2220 years before 


Christ. 
t Quant aux fortifications d’Alexandrie et ve i i 
Qe 1x fo s E! Arish, voila les deux clef 
del’ Egypt !'—Extract from Bonaparte’s instructions to General Kleber, da- 


“ pamaen 2ist August, 1799. 
€ present disorganized state of the Turki i itz 

sible that itcan mach onger hold together ae es - en 
sion of Egypt—that only link now wanting in the chain “of our wf wenn 
cation with the East—is almost synonymous with the inalanvannes of out 
power in India and China. There would, no doubt, be considerehs, yd 
Jections on the part of the European Powers ; but still the matter ¢ ld be 
arranged with France and Austria; to the former might be ceded th ies 
lands of vorayy | and Cyprus, Jerusalem, and its dependencies ; whi! t one 
tria, by having he lion’s share of the spoil : Constantinople and Em we 
Turkey, as fur as the mouth of the Danube, would become a mariti ne dew. 
er, and act as a check on the encroachments of Russia ; giving u 6 coun 
sry pen Prussia, some of her own northern provinces. uth 
. + 1€ Lebanon being next raised to an independent principali i 
wr Mar 8ea-ports of ripoli, Sidon, and Beyrect, togethie crt ee ai 
hs sp en the Anti-Libanus for its eastern frontier, whilst the inde- 
49 . =o of Circassia was recognized, Rassia might then do her worst, and 
eadily set at defiance. These will perhaps be considered as visionary 


schemes; bat, imagi 
theless, live to see their’ fell” ieee perhaps, never. 


Oh, surely not, if these letters serve to 


Of one thing we feel convinced : that ten sail of the line, and a few steam- 
ers, judiciously placed and well commanded, cvuuld easily set at nought the 
defences of Alexandria; which firet aud only difficulty being once surmount- 
ed, that ten thousand British troops might not only march with little or no 
opposition to Cairo (forming then a junction with a co-operating force from 
Aden,) but that every inhabitant of Egypt would receive the invaders with 
open arms, and hail them as their welcome deliverers from that odious 
tyranny and oppression, under which they have so long groaned in hopeless 
suffering. 


Although numerous" and well disciplined, according to the French mode | 


of drill we must daly consider the materials of which the Egyptian army is 
composed, and the morale by which it is governed, in order to justify the 
above opiniuns. 

In the first place, it is almost entirely composed ot poor Fellahs—Arab 
peasants, who are forcibly torn from theie homes, and obliged to endure— 
what to them is the height of punishment and suffering—a constant state 
of danger or labour, without the slightest prospect of reward. or hope of 
release, save by death—for short commons, scanty, uncertain pay, and a 
plentiful allowance of the kourbash.+ 

The poer devils are always kept in arrears of both pay and clothing.— 
Their general food consists of beans, lentils, and water ; and when not ex- 

ed to the snows of the Taurus or Lebanon, to the burning sands of Ara- 

ia, or the tropical beat of Sen naar} and Kordofan, Mehemet Ali has such a 
tender regard for their health and welfare as considerately to provide them 
with both exercise and recreation, by kindly allowing them to dig canals. 
work at his quarries, or cultivate his rice and cotton! 

However, such is the reluctance manifested by thie unwarlike race to gain 
the ‘ bubble reputation,’ even at the plough-tail, that the traveller cannot go 
through a single village in Lower Egypt without seeing scores of poor 
wretches self-maimed and crippled, or who have had those kind offices 
charitably performed on them in early youth, by their despairing parents— 
thus forced to be cruel, even in the offices of tender affection. Mouths wo- 
fully deficient of ‘ cartridge.nippers,’ Cyclopean countenances minus one 
eye, or hands whose fingers are returned absent without leave, constantly 
offend the sight, and remind the traveller that he is in the ‘ Land of Mehe- 
met Ali,’ which continues, as of yore, to be the ‘ house of bondage.’ 

‘Why do you not come over the sea, and take possession of Musr?’ was 
the freqaent question of many a bearded old * Sheikh El Belled,’ or head 
man of the village, as I have sat in social communion with these poor people, 
imbibing the aroma of the soothing weed and the essence of Mecca’s bitter 
berry, in one of their humble, smoky, and, alas! too often abominably filthy 
mud hovels. 

But although at such times often surrounded by things animate and inani- 
mate, not to * breathed to ‘ ears polite,’ many is the pleasant and social 


hour we bave nevertheless passed in the Fellah’s wigwam, or under those 
dark camel hair coverings pitched on the verge of the desert, and occupied 
by the wandering Bedawee, whilst listening to their venerable Elders, who, 
in the sonorous and may be inflated language of the East, recounted the 
deeds of past years, when the ‘ Libas-e Achmor,'—the ‘ red coats,’ under 
Abercrombie and Hutchinson, drove their oppressors before them, and re- 
lieved them, as they alas! vainly hoped, for ever, from slavery, oppression, 
and their tyrannical masters! 

The memory of the Arab, like that of all people whose records are handed 
down by tradition, is singularly tenacious, and it takes long to obliterate 
from his mind the recollection of either a benefit or an injury, the minutect 
details of which are faithfully transmitted from father to son throughout the 
whole tribe ; and it was often to us a matter of surprise to find frequently 
amongst the wildest hordes of the East, such respect paid to that cloth 
they once so justly reverenced—the ‘ achmor,’ or Britaiu’s crimson hue of 
wary 
~ * * * 

As tothe general feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction prevalent amidst 
the Egyptian soldiery, no stronger proof could be evinced than what occur- 
red in December, 1824, when on Commodore Napier’s appearance before 
Alexandria with six sail of the line, several guns on the batteries were 
spiked during the night preceding the anticipated attack on the town. 

* * = * 


We now proceed to our task of noticing the previous military events 
which have, since the year 1798, takea place on this once truly classic 
ground, and confine ourselves to the latter era, as the exploits of the wor- 
thies of old, from that ‘ Great Cunqueror’ Alexander—not being aided and 
abetted by the agency of < villaaous saltpetre’ would serve little to eluci- 
date by example the object we have chiefly in view 

Nothing could display more forcibly the extensive views and policy of 
- Macedonia’s Madman,’ than the spot he pitched upon as the locality for 
the foundation of a city, which was to transmit his name to the remotest 
posterity; and the importavce subsequently obtained by Alexandria, as the 
connecting link between the East and West, fully realized, during the 
course of many centuries, the utmost extent of his well-founded expecta- 
tions ; nor was it, as we have before observed, till after the Portuguese, 
under Vasco de Gama, opened a hitherto unknown route to the riches of the 
East, and completed what Saracenic barbarism had commenced, that this 
famed city fell into a complete state of nullity and insignificance. 

Bonaparte, whose eagle glance readily discerned its importance, and the 
death-blow which its possession would inflicton our commercial relations 
and possessions in the East, resolved on this bold stroke, by which, after 
evading the vigilance of the British fleet, be possessed himself of Malta, and 





* In 1841, the following was the numerical list of Mehemet Ali’s army, 
which, we believe, has since then been considerably reduced :— 








19 Regiments of Infantry ....--..-... 50 000 
OPM 05.5 9.69.5 50006 5000080005 400% 3,000 
MEE 3.4.3.565 G0.6.05<.0a0kee onsecnees 7,000 
Sapper, C6. 2.200 .cccee ccccse cece 4.000 
. 69,00 
National Guards, Irregulars, &c. ....-- 30,000 
Nearly 100,000 


But from the above may be deducted the 10000 Syrians, which, in 
September, 1841, were conducted back to Beyrout by the author, pursuant 
to the mission on which he had been sent by our Government. 

At Alexandria and its neighbourhood were then quartered— 





2 regiments of Guards .......-...----- 6,400 
1 regiment of Artillery ....-....--.-.. 3,200 
Irregular Cannoniers ......-..------- - 1,000 
UIE onc on 500s 6006 s00c cece sess -- 1,000 
= 2 regiments National Guards .......- 6,000 . 
17,600 
Damietta—1 regiment of National Guards,and 1 regimeat Regular Infan- 
try of 1500. 
Rosetta—1 regiment of National Guards, and 1 regiment Regular Infan- 
try of 1500. 


The following list is given by Marshal Marmont of the Egyptian army in 
1834, after it had been organized by Solyman Pasha :— 

The Infantry consists of 30 regiments, of 4 battalions each (3 of the Line, 
and lof Light Infantry,) each battalion composed of 4 companies of 160 
men, 8 Serjeants, 16 Corporals, and 4 Drummers, under 5 Officers. 

The Cavalry, of 20 regiments of 6 squadrons, each consisting of 136 men; 
of these 20 regiments, 8 are Cuirassiers—the first rank armed with the lance, 
the second rank with the sabre. 

Artillery—3 regiments, and 12 batteries. 

Engineers—4 battalions. 

To the above may be added 10,000 Irregular Bedouin Cavalry. 

+ An instrument made of the hide of the hippopotamus, rather more for- 
midable than our much abused ‘ cat.” 

+ To all which remote regions Mehemet Ali has at various periods extended 
his conquests. 

\| ‘ Filth, mosquitos of the most dreadful sort, vermin of every kind, wo- 
men so ugly that fortunately for Europeans, their faces are concealed by a 
black cloth veil, in which two eye-holes are cut—stench intolerable—houses 
almost uninhabitable.’ 

* * . a * 

Such is Sir Robert Wilson’s description of the comfortsof Egypt. Again, 
at page 67 of his work, we find the following account, which is in nowiee 
exaggerated :—‘ All language is insufficient to give a just idea of the misery 
of an Egyptian village ; but those who have been in freland may best sup- 
pose the degree, when an Irish hut is so described as a palace in comparison 
to an Arab’s stye—for it can be called by no other name.’ 

§ In one of the most remote parts of the Anti-Libanus, the author was on 
one occasion, under the necessity of demanding shelter for the night in a 
miserable hovel. Its ininates received him with the greatest hospitality, and 
the master of the house, an old white-bearded Montuali, between seventy 
and eighty years of age, whiled away the evening by recounting, over their 
chiboques, the exploits of Sir Sidney Smith during the siege of Acre. at 
which the old Sheikh had himself assisted ; and he was particularly anxious 
whether that ‘ Komodor’ was any relative to the one who had lately been 
fighting in the mountains against the Egyptians. 

At the instant he was making preparations to disembark bis troops, a 





strange sail was annoanced in sight, which concluding to be the foremost 


on the Ist of July, 1798 


arrived in sight of the sbores of Egypt, when he 
ead-quarter 





issued the following proclamation, dated from on board the 
ship, L’Orient:—* 

‘Soldiers ! 

‘ You are about to undertake a conquest whose 
and civilization of the world will be incalculable; 
the most sensitive place until you can deal her a eath-blow. 

‘ We shall endure a few fatiguing marches, fight several battles, but we 
will succeed in all our undertakings : destiny is in our favour. ‘ 

‘The Mameluke beys, who exclusively favour — commerce, ruin 
our merchants, and tyrannise over the unfortunate inhabitants of the bor- 
ders of the Nile, will, ina few days after our arrival, cease to exist. 

‘The people amongst whom we are going are Mahomedans ; the first ar- 
ticle of their faith is, “ There is no other God but God, and Mahomet is his 

rophet.” Do not contradict them in this, but act towards them as you have 
hitherto act towards the Jews and the Italians: treat with deference their 
Mufties and — in the same manner as you nae < ted the Ravele 
and Bishops; observe towards their Mosques, a e ceremonies p 
scribed by the Khoran, the same toleration you formerly evinced for both 
convents and synagogues, for the religion of Moses and Christ. 

‘The Roman legions protected every religion. You will find customs and 
“e differing from those of Europe, but you must conform to them. 

he people amongst whom we are gone treat their women differently 
from us—but in every part of the world the man who outrages female mo- 
desty is a monster. : : 

‘ Pillage only enriches a small number and dishonours us; it destroys our 
resources; it makes enemies of the people whom it is our interest to conci- 
liate as friends. 

‘ The first city we shall meet with was built by Alexander; at every 
step we will discover noble associations worthy of exciting the emulation 
of the French.’ ’ 

Bonaparte chose for his point of debarkation the sandy bay sweeping round 
from the village of Dukhali to point Marabout,+ at that time unprovided 
with defences of any kind, and the Turkish garrison of Alexandria being 
completely taken unawares, no opposition was offered to his landing, except 
what was experienced by a heavy swell, and the distance from .he shore at 
which the fleet was obliged to anchor, owing to the shallowness of the wa- 
ter on this part of the cvast. 

After considerable difficulties occasioned by these natural obstacles, and 
a few casualties amongst the troops, by the swamping of some of the boats, 
part of the French army was landed during the night of the 1st July, 1798, 
and before daylight on the morning of the 2d, 5000 men, in three columns, 
under Generals Kleber, Menon, and Bon, led by Bonaparte in person, and 
on foot, advanced from Marabout on Alexandria; Gen. Reynier being left be- 
hind to form his division, which bad not been able to disembark as soon as 
the former ones. ‘ 

With some trifling oppusition on the part of the Bedouin Arabs and the 
loss of a few stragglers, picked off by this irregular cavalry, the French ar- 
rived and halted before Alexandria in the following order : 

The left column, under Menou, was opposed to the south-western extrem- 
ity of the town (near the Water Sey The right columa, under General 
Bon, took up a position fronting the Rosetta Gate; whilst Kleber, with the 
column of the centre, posted himself on the eminence occupied by Pom- 

ey’s Pillar, from whence Bonaparte directed the attack, which immediate - 
y took place by escaladet, and was, after a short but stout resistance, on 
the part of the garrison, cumpletely successful, and followed, accord- 
ing to most accounts, by a wi! olesale and indiscriminatiug massacre ; but 
on this subject all the French authors (except Berthier) are quite si- 
lent || : 
After taking possession of the place, Bonaparte issued a proclamation, 
the principal aim of which adverted to the fact that it was not against 
Turks that he waged war, but against their rebellious subjects : the Mame- 
luke beys. It was in this proclamation that he—with rather short sighted 
policy—likewise professed the Mahomedan faith, asa proof of which, he ex- 
ulted in the anti-christian exploit of having annihilated the bitterest enemies 
of the Crescent—the once heroic Knights of Malta.§ 

Leaving Kleber (who had been wounded in the assault) in command of 
the garrison of Alexandria, with his characteristic energy and decision, Bo- 
naparte marched immediately on Cairo; and De Brueys, his ill fated Admi- 
ral, not being able (from the draught of water) to enter the harbour of the 
former place, sought shelter in the Bay of Aboukir. Bat if safety were hia 
object, the Frenchman had reckoned without his host; for the in efatigable 
Nelson, after tracking his prey from the remotest boundaries of the Medi- 
terranean, at last discovered it lying ‘ perdu’ under the ancient ruins of Ca- 
nopus, and never could the tutelar deity of the place, the mysterious god- 
dess Isis, have been more astonished than with the decisive results of tha- 
ever memorable action, in which the French themselves, wonderful to re-t 
late, acknowledged the receipt of a right good thrashing. . 

It was on the first of August, 1798, that Nelson at last discovered the 
French fleet; and although foreign to the nature of this paper to enter into 
the details of naval action, we cannot help briefly noticing an affair so glo- 
rious to British annals. 

Inveterate as was the well known dislike of the gallant Nelson to our na- 
tional fees, he never on any former occasion evinced so determined a spirit 
to do his best to cripple and annihilate them. ‘ This day shall either procure 
me a peerage or a monument in Westminster Abbey ’ were his words, indi- 
cating a fixed resolution either to do or die in the ——— : 

The relative forces of the opposed fleets were as follows:|| The English 
had 13 liners and one 50-gun ship, mounting in all 1,012 guns and 8,068 men; 
the French fleet consisted of 13 liners and 4 frigates, with 1,196 guns and 
11,230 men. 

The action commenced at sunset by the Goliath, under Capt. Foley and 
the Zealous, Capt. Hood, gallantly leading the way, rounding the shoal (on 
which the Canopns grounded) and ranning between the shore and the two 
foremost enemy’s line of battle ships, whose larboard guns were quite un- 
prepared for this little-expected mode of attack. The explosion of the Ori- 
ent and the subseqnent result of the action are too generally known to re- 
quire comment; we will only state, that of the whole French fleet, only two 
line-of- battle ships and two frigates escaped to recount the disaster, whilst 
nine line-of-battle ships were captured, two destroyed, and the corey | 
frigates burnt and sunk ; the moral effect produced on the French being. i 
anything, still more conducive to our subsequent success, than the actual 
results of the victory itself, and reducing them from the state of a victorious 
army, starting for fresh conquests, to that of a beleaguered force, cut off from 
its supplies and contending for its very existence.** 

Denon, in his contribution to the work called ‘ Victoires et Conquetes des 
Francais’ (how misapplied on tke present occasion!) gives the following ac- 
count of the nce of Aboukir Bay a few days after the action of the Let 
of August :—‘ We reached the sea-side at midnight, when the rising moon 
lighted up a new scene. The shore, to the extent of four leagues, was co- 
vered with wrecks, which enabled us to form an estimate of the loss that we 
had sustained at the battle of Aboukir.’ After describing the melancholy 


effects on the commerce 
on will strike England in 





vessel of Nelson's fleet, Napoleon is said to have exclaimed :—‘ And For- 
tune dost thou abandon me at last ?’ It proved, however, to be a false alarm, 
and the debarkation proceeded without interruption. 

* Victoires et Conquetes des Francais, vol. ix., p. 23. 

t bee Colonel Napier’s Plan of Alexandria and its Defences, published 
by Wylde. 

’; The French had advanced without their artillery. 

| At page 156 of Victoiresvet Conquetes des Francais is the following pas- 

sage: 
% According to the orders of Bonaparte the troops were not to enter the 
town, but to form on the heights near the port which command it (probably 
where now stands Fort Caffarelli). The General-in-Chief took possession 
of these hills with a view of inducing the town to capitulate, but the sol- 
diers enraged, atihe resistance of the enemy, were impelled to action. A 
large party were soon engaged in the streets, where a great slaughter took 
place.’ That portion of the work from whence the above is extracted was 
written by Gen. Berthier. f F 

§ See Victoires et Conquetes des Francais, vol. ix. This renunciation of 
faith was ably turned against him the following year, by our gallant country- 
man Sir Sydney Smith, in his proclamation to the Syrians, wherein he po- 
liticaly an justly stigmatizes his opponent with {the opprobrious epithet of 
‘renegade’ ‘ Whether,’ says the chivalrous commodore, ‘ wonld you place 
greater reliance on the word of a Christian knight or of a shameless rene- 

ade who has denied his faith?’ Sir Sydney’s pregemeten produced the 
Sabet effect of detaching the mountaineers of Lebanon trom the French 
interests. 

{| Vide Ekin’s Naval Battles of Great Britain, page 258. Denon with in- 
excusable inaccuracy, which migh/ be put to the account of wishing to 
detract from the merit of an enemy, says, that the English had twenty 
ships. 

** The victory of Aboukir, or, as it is commonly called, the battle of the 
Nile, was undoubtedly the reason of Bonaparte’s abandoning his army, after 
he had ungenerously attempted to lay the Stems of that defeat on the unfor- 
tugate Brueys, alleging that by remaining at Aboukir the latter had disobey- 
ed his orders, which were (he said) either to cruise about or repair to Cor- 
fu. A refutation of this charge will be found in the quotation from the 





* Voyage da Duc de Raguse,’ inserted in a subsequent part of this paper. 
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Spectacle of this sandy beach, glisteniog in the pale rays of the moon, aud 
Overed with dead bodies lying scattered about in every direction, and in 
every possible posture of death, he proceeds to notice his visit to the ruins of 
Canopus; which, from his account, appear then to have been nearly i the 
Same state as at present, having nought of interest to recommend them to 
the notice of the antiquary, save a few remains of ruined fuundations, broken 
pottery, and faiut traces of mosaic work, which we also discovered in 1841 
on this former site of the shrine and altar dedicated to the peculiar worship 
of the ‘ Veiled Guddess’—the mysterious Isis. . . . . 
Thus terminated the first of those five acts* of the bloody tragedy which was 
to deluge with human gore these bare, desolate, and sandy shores. 

The French, shortly after the departure of the British fleet, on strength- 
ening the fort at Aboukir, garrisoned it with a detachment from Alexan- 
dria, by which it was occupied until the 15th of July, 1799, when a Turk- 
ish Force, under Mustapha Pasha, consisting of 18,000 men, landed in the 
bay, attacked the advanced redoubt, which was taken by storm, the Com- 
mandant killed, and the garrison of the fort, struck with one of those sud- 
den and unaccountable panics to which the best troops are occasionally 
liable, unexpectedly surrendered to these barbarians. 

Bonaparte, who was at the time at Cairo, and probably had already 
made up his mind to retura to France, acted with his usual decision, con- 
centrated his forces on Rhamalieh, and immediately repaired tu Alexan- 
dria (the 24th July, 1709), to examine the defences of that place, which, 
under the government of General Marmont, had in many ways been greatly 
strengthened ; but particularly so by the erection of the fort of the Ob- 
servatoire (subsequently called Fort Cretin), and that of Caffarelli.f But 
Napoleon is said to have bitterly reproached Marmont with his neglect, 
in allowing without opposition, the debarkation of the Turkish force ; 
and on the latter representing that he had only twelve hundred available 
men wherewith to oppose it, Bonaparte replied: ‘ Eh bien, avec vos douze 
cents hommes je serais alle a Constantinople !' However he lost no time 
in rectifying the error of his Lieutenant; for the same day we find him 
occupying with the cavalry under Murat, and two divisions under Lannes 
and Roupon, the strong heights on which stand Cesar’s Camp, from 
whence he boldly advanced the following morning against the enemy’s 
position. 

Mustapha Pasha, whose passive conduct, in remaining thus for ten days 
inactively cooped up in his camp, when he might have so advantageously 
attacked Alexandria, can only be placed to the account of Turkish imbe- 
cility, or to the fallacious expectation of receiving reinforcements, had, 
however, strengthened the position he occupied to the best of his ability, 
by throwing up a couple of detached redoubts, covering the approach to 
the fort, on that elevation, which commands the entrance to the bay, and 
is marked D{ on our sketch of the ground; whilst the main body of his 
forces occupied the tongue of land about F, and the village or huts, some 
of which may still be seen scattered amongst the surrounding date-trees ; 
geniet about 2009 Turks garrisoned the outworks and fort of Aboukir 
itself. 

The advanced redoubts being simultaneously attacked and carried by the 
French columns under Generals Destaing and Lannes, Murat at the head 
of his squadrons, attacked, with his usual impetuosity, the retreating Os- 
maiulis, and, after sabring an immense number of the enemy, the remain- 
der were fairly driven into the sea, principally on the side towards the 
ruins of Canopus, clearing thus the whole space in front of the fort D, 
which was, however, most obstinately defended, and not taken before se- 
veral attempts had successively failed, in which the losses of the French, 
both in men and officers, were considerable ; but when this obstacle was 
at last overcome, a scene of carnage ensued which baffles all description. 
Murat’s lightning falchion mercilessly dealt death and destruction amongst 
the flying infidels, the advancing columns of French infantry soon forced 
the position resting on the village, and the Turks, cut off from all retreat, 
were either bayonetted or driven into the sea, where, owing to the dis- 
tance at which their ships were stationed, every man perished, according 
to the French authors; with the exception of the 3000 men, occupying the 
fort, scarcely a single man survived to recount tne bloody tale. 

The loss of the French in this decisive action amounted to two hundred 
killed and seven hundred wounded, and amongst the former were Gene- 
rals Cretin, Leturcq, and Duvivier,§ whilst Murat and Lannes were in- 
cluded with the lat'er. 

The fort of Aboukir held out for several days, and was only taken pos- 
Session of on the 2nd of August, when reduced toa heap of ruins, with 
eighteen hundred of the garrison killed, and lying in a state of putrefac- 
tion within its confined limits ; and the rest so reduced by thirst and star- 
vation that only nine are said to have survived. In fact, the French wri- 
ters, in their returns of the destruction of human life at Aboukir, between 
the 25th of July and beginning of August, make it out in round numbers 
to amount to 18,000 or the whole number of the Turkish force which was 
said to have landed; but this estimate is probably exaggerated, and, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Wilson, decidedly untrue. : 

Atter describing the appearance of this carnage-strewed field of battle, 
then thickty heaped with-the dried up and mouldering remains of hamani- 

ty, the French authorjexclaims,{ ‘ What reflections were cccasioned by 
‘hese images ! unhappy shores! unfortunate fleet of Brueys! glorious day 
of the 25th of July! Aboukir, thy name is engraven in futurity ! 
What, though thy shores received the wrecks of our ships, 
cealed by the dried remains of the Ottomans. !’ 

But even this poor source of consolation was shortly to be obliterated 
from the sight of the moralizing wanderer over this wholesale charnelfield 
as it was written that the ‘dried remains of the Ottomans’ should, on the 
memorable 3th of March, 1801, receive the rites of sepulture, and be en- 
tombed by British bayonets under a thick layer of their ruthless destroyers ! 

Shortly after this event, Bonaparte, without auy sort of warning, aban- 
doned his army and embarked for France. His supporters may eudeavour 
tw palliate the act,—and circumstances, particularly the desiruction of his 
fleet, may have rendered it necessary,—still, amongst his soldiers whom he 
left behind, but one opinion appeared to prevail on the subject; and Ber- 
thier, in his account of the transaction,** says, without disguise, ‘ We all, 


rind return to our own situation, accused him of ingratitude and of bad 
aith. 


they are con- 


‘On the 22nd of August, 1799, Napoleon embarked at Alexandria, after 
leavirg General Kleber in command of the French army, with full written 


* Ist of August, 1798, 15th July, 1799, 25th July, 1799. 2nd August, 1799, 
and, lastly, Abercrombie’s landing on the Sth of March, 1801. The above 
account of the capture of Aboukir Fort by the Turks is Berthier’s version of 
the affair. ‘The French on this occasion have handsomely acknowledged 
their obligations to our gallant counwyman Sir Sidney Smith: ‘ Les Fran- 
Cais eurent encore en cette circonstance l'occasion d’apprecier de Sir Sydney 
Smith. Ce Commodore dont les vaisseaux faisaient partie de l’escadre 
ennemie eut besoin des plus grands efforts pour soustraire la garnison du 
fort a la ferocite des soldats Tures, et il y parvint fort heureusement.’— 
Victoires et Couquetes des Francais, Vol, xi., p. 18. 

+ Voyage du Duc de Raguse. 

t Vide the Author's Sketch of the Coast tothe east of Ale 


lished by Wylde. reeme 0c0 


|| In Sir Robert Wilson’s Expedition to Egypt, page 29, rather a diffe- 
rent version is given of this aflair, he says, Instead of seventeen thousand 
Turks there were not quite eight thousand,—four thousand of which were 
killed and wounded in the action, near two thousand were carried off by 
the boats at the time, or during the siege of the castle, and the remainder 
capitulated in the fort. Such is the fact, and so has the world been de- 
ceived!’ 

§ In the General Orders which followed the battle of the 25th of July, it 
was decreed that the Fort de l’Observatoire at Alexandria should for the 
future bear the name of Cretin; the battery at Ras-el-Tin that of Duvi- 
vier; whilst that at the Baths of Cleopatra should be called after Le- 
tureq. The former fort is the only one which has to this day retained its 
appellation. Sietransit glorva mundi ! : 

At the same time it was further ordered that the names of Murat and of 
General Roize should be, for their gallant conduct in the above affair, en- 
graven on a couple of brass guns which had been captured, and were said 
to have been a present from the English Government to the Sultan. 


Relation of an officer of the French Commissariat, in the ‘ Histoire des 
Victoires et Conquetes des Francais.’ It is a remarkable fact that many of 
the dead bodies scattered over the sands of Aboukir, instead of putrify ing 

ecame quite dry, like parchment, or of the consistence of the ancient mum 


mies. This may be attributed to the extreme heat, combined with the dry 
ness of the atmosphere. 


- Victoires et Conquetes des Francais, page 264, Marmont says, ‘ Bona- 
parte s'emprensa de prevenir les reproches qu’on pouvait lui addresser en 
rejettant tout le blame encouru sur le pauvre Admiral ( Brueys) qui n’exis- 
tait plas, mais sans convaincre personne. I1 est indabitable que Brueys 
n’eutjamais? | erdre 7 a Corfou ni celui de crosier. 

> a a ‘ . 7 . ° ’ 

La mamere meme dont il accusait |’ \dmiral Brueys prouvait qu'il n’avait 
pas foi dans ses paroles,— Voyage du Duc de Raguse, page 199. 
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instructions”, discretionary powers to act, and directions to cause the fol- 
lowing proclamation to be made public :— 

‘ Suldiers!—Tbe news received from Europe has decided me to depart 
for France. I leave the command of the forces to General Kleber. The 
army wili soon hear of me. I cannot explain myself further. It grieves 
me much to quit men for whom | feel the greatest atta¢hment; but it will 
only be for a short time: and the General | leave to command them pos- 
sesses the confidence of Government as well as my own.’ 





Kleber’s motives in entering into those negotiations with Sir Sydney 
Smith, which ended the 24th January, 1800, in the conclusion of the con- 
vention of El Arish, have been variously estimated, and the necessity of 
such astep on his part maintained or opposed, according to the conflicting 
opinions and political feelings manifested by different writers on the sub- 


ject. However, be that as it may, this treaty,—the principal object of 


which stipulated for the evacuation of Egypt, and the safe conveyance of 
the French troops, with arms, baggage, and effects, back to their own coun- 
EA signed by the Grand Vizier, and definitively ratified, on the 28th 
of January, by the French Commander -in-Chief. 

The rejection of the convention by Lord Keith, and the subsequent re- 
newal of hostilities, which eventually led to Abercrombie’s expedition, are 
too well known to require comment; but every candid and disinterested 
observer will indignantly repel the ungenerous imputation laid by the 
French, as to the motives which actuated Sir Sydney Smith on this occa- 
sion: his former actions, and his well-known honourable and chivalrous 
character, being of themselves a sufficient shield against the envenomed 
shafts of such malicious calumny t. 

The subsequent advance of the Turkish army, its defeat at the battle of 
Heliopolis by the heroic Kleber, the assassination of that great man, and the 
easaing movements of the French army under Menou, its new Command- 
er, being foreign to our subject, we will next proceed to notice that event, 
so glorious in the annals of England, and which might have been attended 
with results of the most incalculable importance, had proper advantage 
been taken of it,—we mean the expedition to Egypt under Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, and the landing of a British force at Aboukir on the 8th of March, 
1801.—Uniled Service Magazine. 

—_— @—_ 


A REAL COUNTRY GHOST STORY. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


If the following narrative were nothing more than a mere invention, it 
would have very little to recommend it to the notice of the reader ; but -de- 
tailing, as closely as possible may be, some circumstances which actually 
occurred, aud which were never accounted for,—no case of spectres found 
to be finger-posts or pollards in the morning, nor dim flickering lights seen 
in churchyards at midnight, afterwards proved to have been carried by res- 
urrection-meu or worm-catchers,—it may form a fitting addition to the re- 
pertoire of unaccountable romances, which, taken from the pages of Glan- 
ville and Aubrey, are narrated at this fire-side period always in time to in- 
duce a dread of going to rest, and yearning for double-bedded rooms and 
modern apartments. 

For our own part, we believe in ghosts. | We do not mean the vulgar 
ghosts of every-day life, nor those of the Richardson drama, who rise amidst 
the fumes of Bengal light burned in a fire-shovel, nor the spring-heeled ap- 
paritions who every now and then amuse themselves by terrifying the na- 
tives of sudurban localities out of their wits To be satisfactory, a ghos 
must be the semblance of some departed human form, but indistinct and 
vague, like the image of a magic lanthorm before you have got the right fo- 
cus. It mustemit a phosphorescent light,—a gleaming atmosphere like that 
surrounding fish whose earthly svjourn has been unglossantly prolonged ; 
and it should be as transparent and slippery, t(hrowing out as much cold about 
it, too, as a block of sherry-cobbler ice. We would goa great way upon a 
chance of meeting a ghost like this, and should hold such a one in great rev- 
erence, especially if it came in the dreary grey of moaning twilight, instead 
of the darkness to which its class is conventionally said toadmire. We would, 
indeed, allow it to come in the moonlight, for this would make its advent 
more impressive. The effect of a long cold ray streaming into a bedroom 
is always terrible, even when no ghosts are presentto ride upon it. Call to 
mind, for instance, the ghastly shadow of the solitary poplar falling across the 
brow of Mariana in the ‘ moated grange,’ as Alfred Tennyson has so graphi- 
cally described it. 

Once we slept—or rather went to bed, for we lay awake and quivering 
all night long—in an oldhouse on the confines of Windsor Forest. Our bed- 
room faced the churchyard, the yew-trees of which swept the uncurtained 
casement with their boughs, and danced in shadows upon the mouldering 
tapestry opposite, which mingled with those of the fabric until the whole 
party of the ‘long unwashed’ thereon worked, appeared in motion. The 
bed itself was a dreadful thing. It was large and tall, and smelt like a vol- 
ume of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1746, which had reposed in a damp 
closet ever since. There were feathers, too, on the tops of the tall posts, 
black with ancestral dirt and flue of the middle ages; and heavy curtains, 
with equally black fringe, which you could not draw. The whole thing 
had the air of the skeleton of a horse that had got into the catacombs and 
been starved to death. The moonlight crept along the wainscot, pane] after 
panel, and we couid see it gradually approaching our face. We felt, when 
it did so, that it would be no use making the ghosts, whom we knew were 
swarm'ng about the chamber, believe that we wereasleep any more. So 
we silently brought all the clothes over our head, and thus trembled till 
morning, preferring death from suflucativn to that from terror; andthunking, 
with osirich-like selt-delusion, that as Jong asour head was covered we 
were safe, Beyond doubt many visitors flitied about and over us that night. 
We were told, in tact, afterwards, that we had been charitably put into the 
‘haunted room’—the only spare one—in which all sorts of ancestors had 
been done tor, Probably this was the reason why none of them iet us into 
their confidence ; there were so many that no secret could possibly be kept. 
Had we been aware ol this interesting fact, we should unquestionably have 
added ourselves to the numberof its traditional occupants long before mor- 
ning, from pure fright. As it was, we left the house the next day ,—albeit 
we were upon a week’s visit,—with a firm determination never to sleep any- 
where for the future but in some hotel near Covent Garden, where we 
should be sure of ceaseless noise, and evidences of human proximity all 
night long; or close to the steam-press office ot a daily paper. But this by 
the way ; now to our story. y 

On the left bank of the Thames, stretching almost from the Jitile village 
of Shepperton to Chertsey Bridge, there is a large, flat, blowy tract of land, 
known as Shepperton Range. In summer itis a pleasant spot enough, al- 
though the wind is usually pretty strong there, even when scarcely a breath 
is stirring any where else; it is the St. Paul’s Charchyard, in fact, of the 
neighbourhood. But then the large expanse of short springy turf is powder. 
ed with daisies ; and such few bushes of hawthorn and allempts at hedges 
as are to be found upon its broad sweep, are here standards for indolent 
ephemeral dog-roses, dissipated reckless hops, and other wild and badly 
brovght-up classes of the vegetable kingdom. There are uplands rising 
from the river, and crowned with fine trees, half surrounding the landscape 
trom Egham Hill to Oatlands; one or two humble towers of village church- 
es; rippling corn-fields, and small farms, whose homesteads cre so neat and 
well-arranged, that they remind one of scenes in domestic melodramas, and 
you expect every minute to hear the libertine squire rebuked by the far- 
mer’s daughter, who though poor is virtuous, and prefers the crust of recti- 
tude to all the entremets of splendid impropriety. The river here is deep 
and blue,—in its full country purity before it falls into bad company in the 
metropolis, flowing gently on, and knowing neither extraordinary high-tides 
of plenitude, nor the low water of poverty. It is mach loved of anglers— 
quiet, harmless folks who punt down from the ‘Cricketers,’ at Chertsey 
Bridge, the landlord of which hostelry formerly bore the name of Try— 
a persuasive cognomination for a fishing-inn, especially with regard to the 
mighty barbel drawn on the walls of the passage, which had been caught by 
customers. Never did a piscator leave the house in the morning without ex- 
pecting to go and do likewise. 

But in winter, Shepperton Range is bleak and dreary. The wind rushes 
down the hills, howling and driving hard enough to cut you in two; and the 
greater part of the plain, for along period, is under water. The coach 

assengers used to wrap themselves up more closely as they approached its 
oundary. This was in what haters of innovation called the good old coach 
ing times, when ‘four spanking tits’ whirled you along the road, and you 


* The tollowing are part of the instructions here alluded to:—‘If by un- 
foreseen events every effort sbould prove ineffectual, and that by next May 
you should not receive either succour or news from France; if this year 
in spite of every precaution, the plague should appear iu Egypt, and that 
you should thereby lose more than 1500 men, my directions are, in that case 
thatyou do not venture on another campaign,—and you are hereby author- 
ized to conclude peace with the Ottoman Porte—even should the evacuation 
of the country be the principal condition.’ 

+ Vide Victoires et Conquetes des Francais, Vol. xii, p. 54. A very 
parallel case to this lately presented itself in the rejection by Sir Robert 
Stopford of Sir Charles Napier’s convention wi'h Mehemet Ali, which had 
for its objec the evacuation of Syria by Ibrahim Pasha, with this differ- 
ence, that in the latter case the Commodore's treaty was approved of by 
our Government, and finally carried into effect on nearly the eame terms on 








which it had been originally framed. 








—_————_—_—__— —— 
had the ‘pleasant talk’ of the coachman, and excitement of the ‘chan ing, 
the welcome of ‘ mine host’ of the posting-inn, and other things which ap- 

ar to have thrown these anti alterationists into frantic states of delight. 
Rubbish ! Give us the railway, with its speed, and, atter all, its punctua)- 
ity ; its abolition of gratitude to drivers, guards, ostlers, and every idle fe). 
low who chose to seize upon your carpet-bag and thrust it into the bottom of 
the boot, whence it could only be extracted by somebody diving down un- 
til his inferior extremities alone were visible, like a bee in a bell-flower, 
When Cowper sent to invite his friend Bishop Spratt of Chertsey, he told 
bim he could come from London conveniently in two days ‘by sleeping at 
Hampton ;’ now you may knock off eighteen out of the twenty miles, trom 
Nine Elms to Weybridge, in fifty minutes. ‘ . i 

In winter (to return to the Range) the estrian seeks in vain for the 
shelter of any hedge or bank. If the wind is in his teeth, it is uo very 
easy matter for him to get on at all. Once let it take his hat, too, and he 
mnst give it up as utter] lost—all chance of recovery is gone ; and if the 
snow is on the ground and the moon is shining, he may see it skimming uway 
to leeward for a wonderful distance, until it finally leaps into the river.— 
And this reminds us that it was winter when the events of our story took 

lace; and that the moon was up, and the ground was white and spark - 
ing. 

ft had been asad Christmas with the inmates of a large family-house 
near the village end of the Range. For Christmas is not always that festive 
time which conventionalily and advertisements insist upon its being ; and 
the merriment of the season cannot always be ensured by the celebrated 
‘ sample hampers,’ or the indigestion arising from overfeeding. in many 
houses it is a sad tear-bringing anniversary ; and such it promised to be, in 
future, at the time of our story, now upwards of fifty years ago, for the do- 
mestic circle of the Woodwards,—by which name we wish to designate the 
family in question, It is not, however, the rightone. The eldest aughier, 
Florence, a beautiful girl of twenty, was in the last stage of con 
firmed consumption. _ Her family had been justly proud of her; a minia- 
ture by Cosway, which is still in existence, evidences her rare loveliness 
when in health. and as the reckless disease gained upon ber, all its fatal at- 
tributes served only to increase her beauty. The brilliant sparkling eye 
with the fringe of long silky lashes; the exquisitely delicate flush and white 
teinte of her skin; the bright arterial lips and pearly teeth: all combined 
to endow her with fascinations scarcely mortal. : 

‘The beauty,’ beyond all comparison, of every circle of society into 
which she entered, Florence Woodward had not remained unconscious ot 
her charms. Her disposition in early girlhood was naturally reserved, and 
to those casually introduced to her, cold and haughty; aud this reserve in- 
creased with her years, fanned by the breath of constant flattery. She had 
rejected several most eligible matches, meeting the offers of one or two el- 
der sons of the best families in the neighbourhood with the coldest disdain, 
even alter having led each of her suitors to believe, from the witchery of 
her manner, fascinating through all her pride, that he was the favoured one; 
and although at last they felt sure that their offers would be rejected, if not 
with a sneer, at least with a stare of surprise at such presumption, yet the 
number of her admirers did not diminish; in many instances it became a 
point of vanity as well as love. The hope of being, at last, the favoured one 
urged them on, butalways with the same result. She looked upon their 
hearts as toys,—things to be amused with, then to be breken, and cared for 
no more. 


A year or two before the period of my story she met Frank Sherborneoue 
evening at the Richmond ball. The Sherbornes had formerly lived at Halli- 
ford, withina mile of the Woodwards, and the two families were exceed- 
ingly intimate at thattime. They had now left the neighbourhood some 
years ; and Florence was astonished tv find that the mere boy, who used to 
call her by her Christian name, had grown to be a fine young man in the in- 
terim. Whetber it was to pique some other admirerin the room or whether 
er she really was taken, for the few hours of the bail, with the lively intel- 
ligence and unaffected conversation of ber old companion, we know not, but 
Sherborne was made supremely happy that evening by finding bimseli 
dencing each time with the belle of the room; and when he was uot dancing 
sitting by her side, lost in conversation. He was fascinated that night with 
the spells she wove around him, and he returned home with bis brain al- 
mos¢ turned, and his pulses throbbing, whilst the thoughts which recalled 
the beautiful face and low soft voice of Florence Woodward excluded il! 
other subjects. His feelings were not those attendant upon a mere flirtation 
with an attractive woman, in which gratified self-conceit bas perhaps so 
large ashare. He was madly, deeply in love. 

To be brief, bis intimacy with the Woodwards was renewed, and I lo- 
rence led him on, making him believe that he was the chosen above a 
others, nutil he ventnred to propose. In an instant her manuer changed, 
and he was coldly rejected, with as much hav/ewr as if be had only been 
the acquaintance of asingle dance. Stunned at first by her heartlessness, lie 
left the house, and returned home without uttering a word of what had oc- 
curred to his family. Then came are-action, and brain-lever supervened ; 
amt when be recovered he threw up all his prospects, which were of ho 
ordinary brilliancy, and left home, as it subsequently proved, tor ever ; tak- 
ing advantage of his mother’s being a relation of Sir John Jarvis, to enter 
the Navy on board the Admiral’s ship, aud do most anything in most 
any capacity that might distract him from his one overwhelming misery. 

No sooner was he gone thau Florence found, despite her endeavours to 
persuade herself to the contrary, that she also wasin love, Sell-reproac: 
and remorse of the most bitter kind seized upon ber. Her spirits drooped 
and she gave up going into society, and albeit her pride still prevented he 
from disclosing her secret to a soul, its effect was the more terrible from her 
struggles to conceal it. Day by day she sank, as ber frame became more at- 
tenuated from constant yet concealed fretting. Winter came, and one cold 
followed another, until consumption proclaimed its terrible hold upon the 
beautiful victim. Everything that the deepest femily affection aud unlimit- 
ed means could accomplish wae done to stop the ravages of the disease 
but although her friends were buoyed up with hope tothe very last, 
the medical men knew that her fate was sealed, from the very symp- 
toms, so cruelly delusive, that comforted the others. She was attended 
by a physician,’ who came daily from London, and an apothecary from 
a neighbouring town. From the latter we received this stury some time 
back. He wasa'youvg man, and had not long commenced practice when 
it took place. ad 

He had been up severe! nights in succession, and was retiring to rest about 
half-past eleven, when a violent peal of the surgery bell caused him to throw 
up the window and inquire what was wanting. He directly recognized the 
coachman of the Woodwards upou horseback, who told him that Miss Flo- 
rence was much worse, and begged that he would come over to Shepper- 
ton immediately. Sending ihe man at ounce away, with the assurance that 
he would be close upon his heels, he redressed hurriedly, and going to the 
stable, put his horse to the gig himself—for the boy who looked after it did 
not sleep in the owns then hastily putting up afew things from the 
surgery which he thought might be wanted on emergency, he started off. 

It was bright moonlight, and the suow lay lightly upon the ground. The 
streets of the town were deserted; nor indeed was there any appearance ol 
life, except in some of the upper windows of the houses lights were gleam- 
ing, and it was cold—bitter cold. The apothecary were his heavy night- 
coat well about him, and then drove on, and crossed Chertsey Bridge, under 
which the coldriver was flowing with a swollen heavy tide, chafing through 
the arches, as the blocks of ice, floating on it attimes impeded its free course. 
The wind blew keenly on the summit of the bridge; butas Mr. - de- 
scended, it appeared more still; and when he got to the ‘ gully-hole,’ wita 
its moe weber te ring of pollards—(wherein a coach and four, with all the 

assengers, 13 reported by the natives once to have gone down, and never 
— seen again)—it had almost ceased. 

We have said the moon was very bright—more so than common, and wher 
Mr. got to the commencement of Shepperton’s Range, he could see 
quite across the flat, even to the square white tower of the church ; and 
then, just as the bell of Littleton tolled twelve he perceived something com- 
ing into the other end of the range, and moving ata quick pace, It was 
anusual to meet anything thereabouts so late at night, except the Loncon 
market-carts and the carriers’ wagons, and he could form no idea of what 
it could be. It came on with increased speed, but without the slightest noise 
and this was remarkable, inasmuch as the snow was not deep enough to 
muffle the sound of the wheels and the horse's feet. but bad blown «nc 
drifted from the road upon the plain at the side. Nearer and nearer it came; 
and now the opesoonry perceived that it was something like a hearse, but 
still vague and indistinct in shape, and it was progressing on the wrong side 
of the road. His horse appeared alarmed, and was snorting burriedly as bis 
breath steamed out in the moonlight, and Mr. —— felt himself singularly d 
instantaneously chilied. The mysterious vehicle was now distant from him 
only a few yards, and he called out to whoever was conducting it to keep 
the right side, but no attention was paid, and as he endeavoured to pul! his 
own horse over, the object came upou him. The animal reared on his hind 
legs aud then plunged forwards, overturning the gig against one of the flo d- 
posts; but even as the accident occurred he saw that the strange carriage 
was adark coloured vebicle, with black feathers at its corners; and that 
within wece two figures,upon whom a strange and ghastly light appeared 
to be thrown. One of these resembled Florence Woodward ; and the oth- 
er, whose face was close to hers, bore the features of young Sherborne.— 
The next instant he was thrown upon the ground. : 

He was not burt, but scrambled up in upon his legs immediately ; 
when to his intense surprise nothing of the appalling equipag was to b® 
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. The Range was entirely deserted; and there was not a hedge or 
meet an ind behind ee the strange apparition could have bee 
concealed. But there was the gig upset, sure enough, and the cushions and 
wrappers | ing on the snow. Unable to raise the gig, Mr. , almost 
vowllered, took out the horse, and rode hurriedly along over the remaining 
art of the flat, towards the Woodwards’ house. He wasdirectly admitted, 
eing expected ; and, without exchanging a word with the servant, flew up 
stairs to the bed-roum of the invalid. He entered, and found all the family 
assembled. One or two of them were kneeling round the bed, and wee ing 
bitterly ; and upon itlay the corpse of Florence Woodward. Ina fito 








coughing she had ruptured a large vessel in the lungs, and died almost in- 
stantaneously. ‘ , 

Mr. ascertained in an instant that he had arrived too late. Un- 
willing to disturb the members of the family, who in their misery had 
scarcely noticed his arrival, he drew the nurse from the room, and asked 
how long she had been dead. ; . 

‘It is not a quarter of an hour, sir,’ replied the old woman, looking on an 
old-fashioned clock that was going solemnly with a dead muffled beat upon 
the landing, and now pointed out the time—about ten minutes after twelve; 
‘she went off close upon midnight. and started up just before she died, hold- 
ing out her arms as thou h she saw something; and then she fell back upon 
the pillow, and it was all over.’ 

The apothecary stayed in the house tbat night—for his assistance was of- 
ten needed by the mother of the dead girl—and left in the morning. The 
adventure of the night before haunted him to a painful degree fora long 

riod. Nor was his perfectinability to account for it at all reiieved when 
Fre heard, some weeks afterwards, that young Sherborne had died of a.wound 
received in the battle off Cape St. Vincent, on the very’ day, and at the 
very hour, when the apparition had appeared to him on Shepperton 
Range! 

We have often heard the story told, and as often heard it explained by the 
listeners. They have said that it was a curious coincidence enough, but 
that Mr. was worn out with watching, and had gone to sleep in his 
gig, pulling it off the road, and thus overturuing it. We offer no comments 
either upon the adventure or the attempt to attribute it to natural causes; 
the circumstances have been related simply as they were said to have occur- 
red, and we leave the reader to form his own conclusions. 

——@———— 


OLINDO AND SOPHRONIA. 


From Leigh Hunt’s Stories from the Italian Poets. 
ARGUMENT, 

Tbe Mahomedan king of Jerusalem, at the iustigation of Ismeno, a magi- 
cian, deprives a Christian church of its image of the Virgin, and sets it up in 
a mosque, under aspeli of enchantment, as a palladium against the Chris- 
tians, The image is stolen in the night; and the king, unable to discover 
who has taken it, orders a massacre of the Christian portion of his subjects, 
which is prevented by Sophronia’s accusing herself of the offence. Her lov- 
er, Olindo, finding her sentenced to the stake in consequence, disputes 
with her the right of martyrdom. He is condemned to suffer with her.— 
The Amazon Corinda, who has come to fight on the side of Aladin, obtains 
their pardon in acknowledgment of her services; aad Sophronia, who had 
not loved Olindo before, now returns his passion, and goes with him from the 
stake to the marriage-altar. 








Godfrey of Boulogne, the leader of the Crusaders, was now in full march 
for Jerusalem with the Christian army ; and Aladin, the old infidel king, be- 
came agitated with wrath and terror. He had heard nothing but accounts 
of the enemy's irresistible advance. There were many Christians within 
his walls whose insurrection be dreaded ; and though he had appeared to 

row milder with age, be now, iu spite of the frost in his veins, felt as hot 
ee cruelty, as the snake excited by the fire of summer. He longed to stifle 
his fears of insurrection by 4 massacre; but dreaded the consequence in the 
event of the city’s being taken. He therefore contented himself, for the 
present, with laying waste the country round about it, destroying every pos- 
sible receptacle of the invaders, poisoning the wells, and doubly fortifying 
the only weak point in his fortifications. : 

Atthis juucton the renegade Ismeno stood before him—a bad old man 
who had studied unlawfal arts. He could bind and loose evil spirits, and 
draw the dead out of their tombs, restoring them to breath and perception. 
This man told the king, that in the charch belonging to his Christian sub- 
jects there was an altar uudergroand, on which stood a veiled image of the 
woman whom they worshipped—the mother, as they called her, of their 
dead and buried God A dazzling light burnt forever before her; aud the 
walls were hung with the offerings of ber credulous devotees. If this im- 
age, he said, were taken away by the king’s own hand, and set up in a mos- 
que, such a spell of enchantmeut could be turown around it as should ren- 
der the city impreguable so long as the idol was kept eafe. 

Aladin proceeded instantly to the Christian temple, and, threatening the 
priests with vivlence, tore the image from its shrine and conveyed it to his 
own place of worship. The necromancer then muttered before it his blas- 
phemous enchantment. 

sut the light of morning no sooner appeared in the mosque, than the offi- 
cial to whose charge the palladiom had been committed missed it from its 

‘lace, and in vain searched every other to find it. [n truth it never was 

found again ; nor is it known to this day how it went. Some think tnat the 
Christians took it; others that Heaven interfered in order to save it from 
profanation. And well (say- the poet) does it become a pious humility so tu 
think of a disappearance so wonderfal. 

The king, who fell inte a paroxysm of rage, not doubting that some Chris- 
tian was the offender, issued a proclamation setting a price on the head of 
any one who concealed ir, But no discovery was made. The necroman- 
cer resorted to his art with as little effect. The king then ordered a general 
Christian massacre, His savage wrath hugged itself on the reflection, that 
the crimiaal would be sure to perish, perish who else might. 

The Christians heard tue order with an astonishment ‘that took away all 
their powers of resistence. The suddenness of the presence of death stupi- 
fied them. They didnot resort even to an entreaty. They waited, like 
sheep, to be butchered. Little did they think what kind of saviour was at 
hand. 

There was 1 maiden among them of ripe years, grave and beautiful: one 
who took no heed of her beaaty, but was altogether absorbed ia high and 
holy thoughts. _Ifshe thougkt of her beauty ever, it was only to subject it 
to the dignity of virtue. The greater her worth, the more she concealed it 
from the world, living a close life at home, and veiling herself from all 
eyes. 

But the rays of sach a jawel could not but break through their casket.— 
Love would not consent to have it so locked up. Love turned her very re- 
trement into attraction. There was a youth who had become enamoured 
of this hidden treasure. His name was Olindo; Sophronia was that of the 
maiden. Qliudo, like herself. was a Christian ; and the humbleness of his 
emt Roe equal to his worth of her that inspired it. He desired much 
1oped little, asked nothing.* He either knew net how to disclose bis love, 
= did notdare. And she either despised it, or did not, or would not, see it. 
ie Eggs youth, up to this day, had got nothing by his devotion, not even a 
- he maiden, who was nevertheless as generous as she was virtuous, fell 
pg paar gh og her Christian brethren. She soon 
sense of virgin decoram, which, j = vane, ond ni ore Av gh 
She issued forth by herself. in { B iis jura, made hero" . “we resolute.— 

v) BY Herself, in the sight of all, not muffling .» her beauty, 
nor yet exposing it. She withdrew her eyes beneath a veil, and attired 
rsa ed with ostentation nor carelessness, passed through the streets with 
= the ti ce as ity, adinired by all save herself. She went straight be- 

© king. #118 angry aspect did not repel her. She drew aside the veil 
and looked him steadily in the face, 
oad AJ Bold the orders a x pra: sir, that you will suspend your wrath, 
autho’ of the deed whicty hax your people. I know and will give up the 

phe 1 +1qp ys 1 has offended you, on that condition, 

x4, lofty and Victaous Dene ores at the sudden apparition of so 
ts angry expression abated Fied hi aba bhek ts une ar rie ne 
pny Aba Pre sty epee iis — been less stern, or the look she 
ie + —- beh! idee = be A. —_ have loved her. But haughty 
sure are the baits of love. And yet if th natin ot yond myer pt! maa 
ed, he was impressed. He was bene bre ar pny tas fete tong era 
of delight. r 8 g er; he tel? an emotion 

“Say on,’ he replied ; ‘I accept the condition.’ 
baad eT in san cd ey Tt etl was the work fi 
oe oe that ’ ye ay © image. I am she whom you look 

ionue criminal to be punished. : 
PR nh shames a, she bent her head before him, as already yielding it to 
~ noble falsehood ! when was trath to be compared with thee ?+ 
e king was struck dumb. He did pot fall into his accustomed trans- 


* *Brama assai ‘proce 8 era, © nulle chiede x ~C, ii 
° . eee ) ’ -—Canto ni, st, m 
A line justly famous, . : ™ &. 16 


*‘ Maguanima mengogna! or quando e il vero 
Si bello, che si possa a te preporre 7” 





por'sof rage. When he recuvered from his astonishment, he said, :—* Who 
advised you to do this? Who was your accomplice?’ 

‘Nc t asoul,’ replied the maiden. ‘I would not have allowed another per- 
son toshare a particle of my glory. I alone knew of the deed; I alone coun- 
selled it; I alone did it.’ 

‘ Then be the consequence,’ cried he, ‘on your own head.’ ’ 
‘’Tis but just,’ returned Sophronia. ‘Mine was the sole honour; mine, 
therefore, should be the only punishment.’ 

The tyrant at this began to feel the accession of his old wrath. ‘Where,’ 
he said, ‘ have you hidden the image ?” 

‘T did not hide it,’ she replied, ‘{ burnt it. I thought it fit and righteous 
todo so. I knew of no other way to save it ftom the hands of the unbeliev- 
ing. Ask not for what will never again be found. Be content with the 
vengeance you have before you." 

Oh, chaste heart! oh, exalted soul! oh, creature full of nobleness!— 
res not to find a forgiving moment return. Beauty itself is thy shield no 
onger. 

The lorious maiden is taken and bound. The cruel king bas condemned 
her to the stake. Her veil, and the mantle that concealed her chaste bo- 
som, are torn away, and her soft arms tied with a hard knot behind her.— 
She said nothing; she was not terrified; but yet she was not unmoved, 
Her bosom heaved in spite cf its courage. Her lovely colour was lost in a 
pure white, 

The news spread in an instant, and the city crowded to the sight, Chris- 
tians and all, Olinde among them. He had thought within himself, ‘ What 
if it should be Sophronia!’ But when he beheld that it was she indeed, and 
not only condemned, but already at the stake, he made through the crowd 
with violence, crying out:— 

‘ This is not the person—this poor simpleton! She never thought of such 
a thing; she had not the courage to do it: she had not the strength. How 
was she to carry the sacred image away? Let her abide by her story if she 
dare. I did it. 

Such was the love of the poor youth for her that loved him not. 

When he came up to the stake, he gave a furmal account of what he pre- 
tended to have done. ‘I climbed in,’ he said, ‘at the window of your 
mosque at night and found a narrow passage round to the image, where 
nobody could expect to meet me. I shall not suffer the penalty to be 
usurped by another. I did the deed, and I will have the houour of doing 
it, now that it comes to this. Let our places be exchanged.’ 

Sophronia had looked up when she heard the youth call out, and she gaz- 
ed on him with eyes of pity. ‘What madness is this!’ exclaimed she.— 
‘What can indace an innocent person to bring destruction on himself for 
nothing? Can [ not bear the thing by myself’? Is the anger of one man 
so tremendous, that one person cannot sustain it? Trust me, friend, you 
are mistaken. [stand in no need of your company.’ 

Thus spoke Sophronia to her lover; but not a whit was he disposed to 
alter his mind. Oh, great and beautiful spectacle! Love and virtue at strife ; 
—death the prize they contend for;—ruin itself the salvation of the con- 
queror ! 

, But the contest irritated the king. He felt himself set at nought; felt 
death itself despised, as ifin despite of theinflictor. ‘Letthem be taken at 
their words,’ cried he; ‘let both have the prize they long for.’ 

The youth is seized on the instant, and bound like the maiden. Both 
are tied to the stake, and set back to back. They behold not the face of 
one another. The wood is heaped round about them: the fire is kindled. 

The youth broke out into lamentations, but only loud enough to be heard 
by his fellow-sufferer. ‘Is this, then,’ said he, ‘the bond which I hoped 
might join us? Is this the fire which I thought might possibly warm two 
lovers’ heara!* Too long (is it not so?) have we been divided, and now 
too cruelly are we united: too cruelly, I say, but not as regards me; for 
since [ am not to be partner of thy existence, gladly do I share thy death 
It is thy fate, not mine, that afflicts me. Oh! too happy were it to me, too 
sweet and fortunate, if I could obtain grace enough to be set with thee heart 
to heart, and so breathe out my soul into thy lips! Perhaps thou wouldst do 
the like with mine, and so give me thy last sigh.’ 





At these words the youth and the maiden were set frec ; and blissfa -in- 
deed was the fortune of Olindo; for love so proved as his awoke love m the 
noble bossom of Sophronia, and so he from the stake to the marriage 
altar, a husband, instead of a wretch condemned—a lover beloved, instead 
of a hopeless adorer. 


eet 
THE LADY OF ELM-WOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

The evening shadows were stealing on at the closeof a cold, bright win 
ter’s day. Stretched on a bed of sickness, pale, wasted, silent, lay the 
lady of Elm-wood. The curtains of purple velvet, dark and gloomy in the 
fading light, hang heavily round her, and through an opening, at the foot of 
the bed, a gleam of red light from the blazing fire now and then fell on her 
face, but did not rouse her from the deep thought in which she seemed 
plunged. ‘There was much beauty even yet in her large, dark eyes and 
delicately fermed features ; but her cheek was hollow, and the tightly clos- 
ed lips looked as if no smile of joy had ever parted them. 

A hired nurse, the only watcher by that sick-bed, was dozing in'an arm- 
chair before the fire, rousing herself now and then to glance at the lady who 
was totally regardless of her presence The old woman began to feel chilly 
as the evening closed in, and she was rising to draw the curtains before the 
window, when the clear, gay laughter of a child rang on the frosty air, float- 
ing up from the garden below. A look of misery passed across the lady’s 
tace, and sbe sighed heavily. 

‘Did you speak, my lady?’ asked the nurse moving to the bed-side. 

‘No, nurse,’ answered a sweet, yet feeble voice ; ‘ [ want nothing—no- 
thing that you can give me,’ she murmured, as the old woman turned away. 
‘Oh, fofa loving voice to cheer me in this dark hour!’ 

Again she lay, silent and thoughtful as before; bat, after a time, she call- 
ed the nurse, and, as if by astrong effort, said, ‘Go to him—to my husband 
—and tell him [ am very, very ill. Say that, furthe love of Heaven, I eu- 
treat him to come to me!’ 

She half raised her head from the pillow to listen to the old woman’s 
slow fvotsteps, till the sound died away in the long and distant corridors.— 
The slamming of a door gave her notice when the nurse had reached her 
destination, aud she clasped her thin hands ia an agony of impatience, as it 
seemed, to know the result of her mission. _ 

‘Surely, surely he will come now,’ she said; ‘he does not love me; he 
has taught my child to scoff at me; and yet, now surely he will feel some- 
thing for me!’ I 

The door was heard again, the nurse tottered back, and stood cnce more 
beside her charge. ‘ : 

‘My lord bids me say to you, he is engaged now, but will come by and 

The lady’s head fell back on the pillow, and the colour that had risen to 
her cheek for a moment faded away The nurse had been used to look on 
scenes of suffering and sorrow, and perhaps age, too, had blunted her tee}- 
ing, for she had re-established herselfin her comfortable chair, and sank into 
a doze. The lady’s voice once more roused her. 

‘Go to him again, nurse! say, that [ am dying—you see I am ;—tell him, 
I entreat him to send fur Mr. Paterson to pray for my departing soul. Beg 
him earnestly to grant me this, only this!’ ; 

Again the messenger departed, and again the lady listened anxiously for 
her return, yet with less hope in her sorrowful eyes than before. Her heart 
sank evidently when she heard the nurse returning immediately. 

‘My lord says,’ said the old woman, ‘ that itis only your fancy that is 
sick.’ 

‘And did you tell him, nurse, that you knew I was dying? ’ interrupted 
her listener. ; ; 

‘Yes, my lady; but he said, of course I should swear to anything you bid 
me say.’ 

‘Aud Mr. Paterson ?’ inquired the lady. ‘ May I send for him?” 

‘ My lord said, “ No; he would have no canting priests here *’’ 





Thus spoke the youth in tears; buat the maiden gently reproved him 

She said : ‘Other thoughts, my friend, and other lamentations befit a | 
time like this. Why thinkestthoa not of thy sins, and of therewards which 
God has promised to the righteous? Meet thy sutferings in his name; so | 
shall their bitterness be made sweet, and thy soul be carried into the realms 
above. Cast thine eyes upwards, and behold them. See how beautiful is 


At words so noble and piteous as these the Pagans themselves, who stoo 
within hearing, began to weep. The Christians wept too, but in voices 
more lowly. Even the king felt an unusual emotion of pity; but disdaining 
to give way to it, turned aside and withdrew. The maiden alone partook 
not ot the common grief. She for whum every body wept, wept not for 
herself. 

The flames were now beginning to approach the stake, when there ap- 
peared, coming through the crowd, a warrior of noble mien, babited in the 
arms of another country. The tiger, which formed the crest ot his helmet 
drew all eyes to it, for it was a cognizance well known. They began to 
think that it was a heroine instead of a hero which they saw, even the famoas 
Clorinda. Nor did they errin the supposition. 

A despiser of feminine habits had Clorinda been from her childhood — 
She disdained to put her hand to the needle and the distaff. She renounced 


safe wherever it went in its own courageous heart; and so she armed her 


to the effect she looked for, for the sternness itself pleased 
child her little right hand would controul the bit of the charger, and she 


those and in the depths of the forest she seemed a wild creature to man 

kind, and a man to the wildest creatare She had now come out of Persia to 
wreak her displeasure on the Christians, who had already felt the sharp- 

ness of her sword ; and as she arrived near this assembled multitude, death 
was the first thing that met her eyes, but in a shape so perplexing, that she 
looked narrowly to discern what it was, and then spurred her horse towards 
the scene of action. The crowd gave way as she approached, and she halt- 
ed as she entered the circle round the stake, and sat gazing on the youth 
and maiden. She wondered to see the male victim lamenting, while the 
female was mute. But indeed she saw that he was weeping not out of 
grieffor himself; and as to the maiden, she observed her to be so wrapt up 
in the contemplation of the heavens at which she was gazing that she ap- 
peared to have already taken leave of earth. 

Pity touched the heart of the Amazon, and the tears came into her eyes. 
She felt sorry for both the victims, but chiefly for the one that said nothing. 
She turned to a white-headed man beside her, and said, ‘ What is this ?— 
Who are these two persons whom crime, or their ill-fortane, has brought 
hither ?” 

The man answered her briefly, but to the purpose ; and she discerned at 
once that both must be innocent. She theretore determined to save them. 


then said to the officers, ‘ Let nobody continue this work till I have spoken 
to the king. Rest assured he will hold you guiltless of the delay.’ The 
officers obeyed, being struck with her air of confidence and authority ; and 
she went straight towards the king, who had heard of her arrival, and who 
was coming to bid her welcome. 

‘Tam Clorinda,’ she said. ‘Thou knowest me? Then thou knowest, 
sir, one who is desirous to defend the good faith and the king of Jerusalem 
i am ready for any duty that may be assigned me. I fear not the greatest, 
nor do I disdaiu the least. Open field or walled city, no post will come 
amiss to the king’s servant.’ 

‘Tilustrious maiden,’ answered the king, ‘who knoweth not Clorinda ? 
What region is there so distant from Asia, or so far away out of the paths of 
the sun, to which the sound of thy achievements has not arrived? Joined by 
thee and by thy sword I fear nothing. Godfrey, methinks, is too slow to 
attack me. Dost thou ask to which post thou shalt be appointed? To 
the greatest! None else become thee. Thou art lady and mistress of thewar.? 

Clorinda gave the king thanks for his courtesy, and then resumed.— 
‘Strange is it, in truth,’ she said, ‘ toask my reward before I have earned 
it; but confidence like this reassures me. Grant me, for what I propose to 
do in the good cause, the lives of those two persons. | waive the uncertain- 
ty of their offence ; I waive the presumption of innocence afforded by 
their own bebaviour. [| ask their liberation as a favour. And yet it be- 
comes me, at the same time, to confess, that I do not believe the Chris- 
tians to have taken the image out of the mesque. It was an impious thing 
of the magician to put there. An idol has no business in a Mussulman tem- 
ple, much less the idols of unbelievers ; aud my opinion is, that the miracle 
wus the work of Mahomet himself, out of scorn and hatred of the coutami- 
nation. Let Ismeno prefer his craft. if he will, to the weapons of a man; 
but let him not take upon himself the defence of a nation of warriors.’ 

The warlike damsel was silent; and the king, though he could with dif- 
ficulty conquer his anger, yet did so, to please is guest. * They are free,’ 
said he; ‘ 1 can deuy nothing to such a petitioner. Whether it be justice 
or not to absolve them, absolved they are. If they are innocent, I pro- 
nounce them so; if guilty, I concede their pardon.’ 


* This conceit is n.ore dwelt apou in the orig nal, o»upled with the one 








noticed at p. 217, 


every soft indulgence, every timid retirement, thinking that virtue could be | be happy with him! 


wielded tne sword and spear and hardened her limbs with wrestling, and | pers against her, were unjust as they were cruel. ! 
made them supple for the race; and then, as she grew up, she tracked the | shame, though, God knows, there was enough of bitter sor ow in her blush- 
footsteps of the bear and lion, and fullowed the trampet to the wars; and in | es and her tears. 


She dismounted, and set the example of putting a stop to the flames, and | 


The old woman hobbled back to her seat, and the lady, covering her face, 
sobbed aloud. phy pt 

‘ Crnel, even to the last!’ she said at length. ‘ This life, that some call so 
happy, how dreary has it been to me! long, miserable years, ending io a 
death like this!’ And words of long -suppressed anguish, thoughts that 
had burdened the heart with a weight of misery for years, burst from her 


tne sky ; how the sun seems to invite thee towards it with its splendour ’ ‘ | dying lips. 


‘Poor lady!’ muttered the nurse, ‘ her mind wanders. I’ve heard strange 
stories about her. To be sure, there was something wrong, or my lord 
would never have kept her mewed up so close ; and I dare say the thought 
of it troubles her now.’ 

‘To be sure there was something wrong!’ The words had beeu in many 
mouths, till it came to be believed that some dark secret, some hidden er- 
ror, was the cause of the seclusion in which she was kept by ber husband. 
The saduess of her countenance was held to be occasioned by remorse, and 
the tears that were sometimes seen to fall, as she knelt in prayer in tie 
bouse of God, were looked upon as tears of penitence. The patience’ and 
meekness with which she bore the impertinence of some, who hinted, even 
in her presence, at the suspicions they entertained, only confirmed them in 
| their belief that in some way, she had erred grievously. ‘And then, 

my lord,’ they said, ‘isso very easy and govd-humoured, any body might 
So by degrees a belief had gained ground that all 
was not as it should be with the beautiful lady of Elm-wood, and some dared 





countenance with pride, and pleased herself with making it stern, but not | to speak scornfally of her, even those who were unworthy to wipe the dast 
While yet a | from her feet 


For the suspicions that had gone abroad, tle undefined mysterious whis- 
There was nothing of 


Her spirit was too utterly broken by daily and hourly 
trials, of which the coarse world knew nothing, to resent insult or reply to 
impertinence. } 
petty oppression, beginning in her earliest years, had conquered all cheerful- 
ness aud crushed all hope; aud, during her married life, to none but to her 
God did she breathe a word of the troubles which subdued her, and to 
which she submitted withont a struggle. The little world about Elm-wood 
had only seen her brought—in triumph, as it seemed—as a bride to her hus- 
band’s uncestral home. They had seen, at first, a gay succession of guests 
at the old hall, and the dang bridle presiding at brilliant entertainments.— 
But the number of guests fell off by degrees, ladies ceased to be among the 
few remaining visitors, and, when an occasional party met at Elim-wood, the 
lady was no longer seen among them. Her busband thought it necessary, 
at first, to excuse her absence on the plea of ill hewlth, but it was soon un- 
derstood that there were other reasons (although none knew what suc} 
reasons were) why she appeared no more, and her name was never men- 
tioned. 

She was sometimes seen by persons who visited Elm-wood on business, 

wandering along in the woods near the house, like a pale yet beautiful 
spirit, or tending the flowers in a small garden sheltered by the far- 
| stretching walls of the old hall. Some, who had purposely thrown them- 
selves in her way, said, that she replied gently to their greeting, but al- 
ways ina tone of sadness. On Sunday she never failed, unless when de- 
tained at home by severe illness, to walk to the church in the neighbour- 
ing village. It was built upon the edge of her husband’s park, and a little 
| path led to it from the great house, through old dark woods, and by a little 
stream, that stole away at last singing as it went, into the fields below the 
churchyard. The whole village was part of the Elm-wood property, and 
the church contained many monuments to the memory of its possessors. 
Vhe family pew had still its velvet cushions and draperies, faded though 
they were, and here the Jady knelt alone Sunday after Sunday. Rain and 
cold, frost and snow, all seemed alike to her. The good rector, who soon 
learned to take an interest in her pale and melancholy face, never failed 
to glance at that humble worshipper, so constant in her attendance. 
Sometimes he saw that she was weeping, and his kind heart longed to 
breathe comfort to her evidently wounded spirit. His attempts to make 
her acquaintance at her own house had all proved vain. Her husband, 
whose manner to the good old priest was full of scarcely suppressed con- 
tempt, always replied to his inquiries about the lady, by saying, she re- 
ceived no visitors To speak to her on her way to or Irom the church 
was his only chance of proving to her how much he felt interested in her 
welfare. She always waited til] all others had left the church, and then 
stole quietly across the graveyard, and through the little gate into the park. 
One wet and stormy Sunday, when the congregation was very scanty, the 
clergyman, Mr. Paterson, to hissurprise, saw the delicate form of the lady 
of Elm-wood kneeling in her usual place, her meek head bowed in prayer. 
When the service was over, he went to her, and offered to assist her in 
getting home. She took his arm in silence, and, feeling that she was 
trembling with cold, he led her towards the rectory, whither his wife and 
daughter had preceded him. He looked compassionately upon her, as he 
endeavoured to shield her from the beating rain, for she appeared so fee- 
ble, that without his help she must have fallen. 

‘This is trying weather for one who seems so delicate and weak as 
you,’ he said gently. ‘Surely you should not venture to leave home ona 
day like this.’ 

«I come here for consolation,’ she answered sadly ; ‘you know not how 
much I need it.’ 


‘But God is in every place, dear lady. From your secret chamber 





None knew—how should they know ?—how a course of 
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= hears your prayer arise, and surely it is not well to risk your life 
ns.” 

* My life |’ she exclaimed, in a tone of grief that brought tears into the 
old man’s eyes ; ‘ my life! Why should I nurse and cherish it, as if it were 
a precious thing? Who would miss me if{ were gone? Forgive me! oh, 
forgive me!’ she added, after a short silence ; ‘1 know these are wild and 
sinful words. Forget that 1 have spoken them. Think of me only as ot 
one sorely tried, to whom your ministrations have given more comfort 
than aught else on earth Good and kind I know you are. Let my name 
be sometimes on your lips when you pray to your God. We are told the 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much. Will you do this? she said, 
earnestly, raising her eyes to his iace. 

* As I hope fer peace I will,’ answered he, with much emotion. 

* And when you hear that I am dead, do not grieve for me, but thank 
God that a wounded spirit has found peace.’ 

‘Do not speak so sadly, dear lady,’ said the rector. ‘ You must be fa- 
miliar with God’s Word; you have read there, that He who made the 
worlds, even He, ‘‘ healeth the broken in heart,” ’ 

‘Yes, I feel it,’ she replied. ‘He, indeed, healeth them, but it is by 
taking them to himself. I have looked round me here,’ she continued, 
pointing to the graves by which they were surrounded, ‘ and envied those 
who have gone before me to that home where the weary are at rest.” 

Some few words of comfort the good rector spoke, as he approached his 
own house, and opened the glass door that led intw the little study where 
his daughter awaited him. The lady hesitated, and seemed half fearful of 
entering, but he led her in, and seated her beside the fire, while his daugh- 
ter divested her of some of her damp garments, and insisted*on wrapping 
her in her own cloak. 2 

There was something so humble in the lady’s gratitude, something so 
sorrowful even in her extreme beauty, uncared for and neglected as she 
seemed, that the kind-hearted family at the rectory could not but feel a 
touching interest in her; and when at length her carriage, for which a 
messenger had been despatched, arrived to convey her home, many kind 
words were spoken, and none could have supposed that, till that day, the 
lady had been a stranger. 

The next Sunday was fine and bright, but the lady was not in her usual 
place. She was seen no more even in her garden; and the rect»r, who 
made several vain attempts to be admitted to her presence, heard that she 
was very ill. Hedoubted not, remembering her weakness and her wan 
looks, that the hour for which she longed was approaching, and gladly 
would he have endeavoured, as the minister of God, to smoothe the way 
before her to the grave. . We have seen that she, too, wished for the com- 
fort of his presence, but even this was denied to her, Young (for she was 
only in her twenty-sixth year), innocent, beautiful, yet broken-hearted, 
she was left to mee: her death alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


It ie time that we say something of the cause of that grief which op- 
— the lady of Elm-wood, and which the ignorant and unkind attri- 

uted to some error of her past life. For this purpose, it is necessary to 
turn to the history of her early years. Her mother died when she was an 
infant, and her father, a man of extravagant habits, married a second time 
within a year of his first wife’s death. His marriage with a wealthy heir- 
ess freed him-for a while from pecuniary embarrassments, but destroyed 
for ever the peace of his home. His bride was haughty, vain, and ill- 
tempered, and the indifference he had felt for her at first quickly deepened 
into — dislike. For atime, he seemed to find in the caresses of his 
child a consolation for the disagreeables of his domestic life; but his 
weak mind soon thirsted for excitement, and he found it at the gaming- 
table. By degrees a passion for play absorbed every other feeling. The 
birth of an heir, though it appeared to give him pleasure, did not long 
keep him from his darling pursuit, and, as years passed by, he saw less 
of his family, and appeared to become totally indifferent as to their wel- 
fare. Thus his daughter was left a victim to the caprice and ill-humour 
of her vain and frivolous step-mother. Few were the remembrances of 
her childhood, which she, even in the deep trials of her after-life, could 
recall ith any thing of pleasure. The spoiled and petted son of her step- 
mother, imitating the small tyranny of his parent, on every occasion as- 
serted his superiority over the gentle girl, whose spirit was already learn- 
ing its lesson of humility and submission. When she had grown to wo- 
manhood, her extraordinary beauty, though it did not increase the good- 
will of her step-mother, was yet looked upon by her father with some- 
thing of selfish pride, and he already calculated the advantages which 
might accrue to himself from her making what is termed a good match. 

It was while these thoughts were maturing into plans for the accom- 
plishment of his object, that he made acquaintance with the lordly owner 
of Elm-wood—a man inthe prime of life, yet, like himself, an habitual 
gambler. In their frequent meetings, those two men became intimate, 
and frequently played together—up to a certain time, with about equal 
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turn for help, for advice? Her dream of happiness was past; nothing | ing out of sight, the women * huddled together in the rear, trying their best 
could restore it.” Such were the thoughts that passed across her mind | to get forward amongst those of the sick soldiery, who were now unable to 
again and again ; and, in truth, it was a hard thing for a heart so young, | keep up with the main body. After awhile, I found that my companion 
and so loving, to feel itself desolate and forsaken. the sergeant, who lay beside me, had also recovered a little, and 1 tried to 
After atime, the hope of winning his affection rose within her, and | cheer him up. _ I told him that opposite to where we were lying there was 
long and patiently she strove to realise it; bnt alas, in vain! Months | alane, down which we might possibly fiad some place of shelter, if we could 
passed on, and the hour drew near, in which she expected to become a | muster strength to explore it. The sergeant consented to make the effort, 
mother. When ason was born to her, once more her hope revived. | but after two or three attempts to rise, gave it up. I myself was more for- 
‘ Surely,’ she thought, ‘ for the sake of his child he will love me. But | tanaie: with the aid of my rifle I got upon my legs, and seeing death in my 
again she was disappointed. He had returned to his old friends, and to | companion’s face, I resolved to try and save myself, since it was quite evi. 
his old amusements; and she felt at last, however unwillingly, that she | dent to me that { could render him no assistance. . ; 
could never fill a place in his heart. After hobbling some distance down the lane, to my great joy I espied a 
Eight years elapsed between the time of her marriage and the scene | small but or cabin, with a little garden in its front; I therefore opened the 
with which our tale opened. All that she had endured in that interval, | small door of the hovel, _and was about to enter, when I remembered that 
none may know. Her eldest boy, as soon as he was able to talk, became | most likely I should be immediately knocked on the head by the inmates if 
his father’s plaything, and quickly learned to laugh at his mother’s au- | [did so. The rain, I remember, was coming down in torrents at the time, 
thority. A second soa, who was still dearer to her than the first, because and, reflectin that to remain outside was bat to die, I resolved at all events 
she was still more unhappy at the time of his birth, lived only a few | to try my luck within. { had not much strength left; but I resolved to sell 
months ; and she wept alone beside his grave. Her youngest darling, a | myself as dearly as I conld. I therefore brought up my r ifle, end prepped 
bright, resy girl, with dimpled smile, and eyes full of gladness, was little | across the threshold. Assvon as I had done so, I observed an old woman 
more than a year old at the time the lady of Elm-wood lay on her | seated beside a small fire on the hearth. She turned her head as I entered, 
death-bed. and immediately upon seeing a strange soldier, she arose, and filled the hov. 
We return to that death-bed, where we left the dying sufferer breathing el with her screams. t { 
aloud the sorrows that had weighed down her spirit for years. Exhausted followed by two, who were apparently his sons, rushed from a room in the 











As I drew back within the doorway, an elderly man, 


heard at the door, and, ina few moments, the nurse admitted a woman 
carrying a lovely infant. The lady clasped the child in her arms, kissed 
again and again its cheeks and lips, and almost smiled when she felt the 
touch of its cool hand on her brow. ‘ You must leave her with me to- 
night, Alice,’ she said, turning to the young woman who had carried the 
child. ‘I will undress her. Nurse, help me to get up.’ 
It was in vain that the old nurse remonstrated, the lady persisted ; and, 
coppsrien by pillows, she sat up in her bed, and tenderly loosened the 
baby’s clothes, and wrapped it in its little night-dress. She even played 
with it as of old, and smiled to hear its merry laughter. She dismissed 
Alice, but, recalling her as she was leaving the room, said, earnestly,— 
‘Alice, you love this child: she will soon be motherless, there will be 
none to care for her. Oh, be faithful to your charge! Cherish her, donot 
desert her ; and may the blessing of her dying mother be with you to your 
last hour!’ 
The young woman left the room in tears, the nurse sighed as she turned 
away; and the lady lay down with her beautiful baby on her bosom. Her 
heart was full of prayer, though her voice was hushed, lest she should dis- 
turb the slumber that was stealing over the child. Its calm, regular 
breathing was music to her ear; the smiles that broke, like gleams of 
sunshine, on its sweet, sleeping face soothed her, and stole into her 
thoughts. Full of faith and hope, she commended that precious oneto the 
care of her Saviour ; and when some struggling wish would arise, that she 
might have lived to protect and cherish it, still she could say in sincerity, 
‘In Him is my trust.’ 
Long past midnight, the old nurse was awakened from a deep sleep by 
a hasty step advancing across the apartment. It was the lord of Elm-wood, 
who thus tardily—his evening’s amusement being,concluded—answered 
his wife’s summons. 
‘Jam here, Eleanor.’ he said, withdrawing the curtain; ‘why did you 
send for me?’ No voice replied; and be moved the lamp, so as to throw 
its lighton the bed. The light that met his eyes touchedeven him. There 
lay his wife dead; on her bosom, its rosy cheek touching her cold lips, its 
round arm thrown about her neck, lay her intant, in its calm, happy sleep. 
He bent over them—gazed upon that faded form, now awful in its stillness, 
and on that joyful infant so full of life and happiness. He remembered, as 
he looked on the dead, her patience, her humility, her unfailing submission 
to his capricious will; he remembered to what a life of solitude he had con- 
demned her, and then he thoaght of her as she was when he first saw her, 
and when those eyes looked lovingly upon him. Only a few hours ago, she 
was even as his slave, trembling at his word, obedient to bis will. Now 
perhaps, she was pleading her cause against him before the throne of God. 
Oh, if he bad but come earlier! if be only could have heard one word of for- 
giveness from those lips, which, in their silence, seemed yet to whisper that 
he had been a murderer ? 
He turned away: ‘ Take the child,’ he said, hoarsely, ‘Take it away 
from her,—she is dead.’ He left the room. The nurse followed, and puta 
paper into his hand :— 
* My lady bade me give you this after she should be gone,’ she said. 
He thrust it into his bosom, and hurried into his study, where, having 
carefully closed the door, he again drew it forth, and began to read. It was 
a short letter, dated but two days back. 
‘Something I must say to you,’—so it was werded,—‘ something I must 
say, of all the thoughts that now, in my last hours, crowd upon my brain. 





success. At length the younger gambler began to lose; one by one he 
pledged all his possessions, and, in the end, rose from the table a ruined 
man. He might raise the money to pay his debt, but only by injuring his 
property past the hope of recovery. His companion observed the strug- 
gle in his mind; he balanced the advantages of insisting on the payment of 
the debt; for, while he wanted money, he yet did not wish for the publi- 
city which the present affair, if persevered in, must give to the nature of 
his resources, 

*Come !’ he said, after some reflexion, ‘ I know it would be inconve- 
nient to you to pay a sum like this. Let us compromise the matter. I 
have a daughter, beautiful as an angel: marry her, and TI will take your 
doing so as three quarters’ payment of your debt.’ 

‘You must be very fond of your daughter,’ said his auditor, sarcastic- 
ally, ‘ very fond indeed. Does she at all resemble yourself ?” 

‘I have told you she is beautiful,’ was the reply. ‘ You may even see 
her, if you will, before you decide.’ 

The young man remained for a while in a state of moody abstraction, 
and then exclaimed, ‘ No, no! I don’t want to see her. I’il marry her, if 
she is as ugly as Sin. There’s my hand upon it!’ 

They sat down again, called for writing-materials, and wrote,—the one 
a promise of marriage toa woman he had never seen; the other, a dis- 
charge of three-fourths of the debt due to him, on condition of the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge agreed upon. The two papers were duly signed ; and 
the parties separated. And thus the father bartered away his child—thus 
the lord ot Elm-wood obtained his bride! She was told to prepare to re- 
any her future husband, and she obeyed; for she knew resistance would 

e in vain. 
she dared say nothing in opposition to his commands; and her step- 
mother showed too openly the joy she felt in the prospect of being rid of 
one, whose very patience was a tacit reproach to her conscience, for the 
poor girl to entertain 4 hope that she would intercede for her. 

The future husband came, and was not slow to perceive the repugnance 
of his betrothed. His pride and self-love were interested at once ; and he 
devoted his attentions to the hitherto neglected girl, filling her ear with 
the sweet voice «f praise and seeming love, till he won not only her grati- 
tude but her affection. In a very few weeks she became his bride, and 
went with him to his stately home, where, for a while, she deemed herself 
happier than she had ever been before. But he soon slackened in his at- 
tentions, and sometimes betrayed the bitterness and violence of his temper 
even to her. One day. when he had spoken to her with cruel, and, as she 
felt, undeserved harshness, the feelings that had for some time been gath- 
ering strength in her heart found utterance, and she passionately entreated 
to know what she had done to forfeit his love 

‘My love!’ he said, contemptuously, ‘did you never hear why I mar- 
ried you?” 

‘I thought—I hoped you loved me,’ she answered, in a low, timid 
voice. 

‘ You thought—you hoped! Did your father never tell you of our bar- 
gain? I gave you my hand in payment of a gambling debt to your excel- 
lent and respected father. Mighty innocent youare, no doubt, and never 
knew that you were forced upon me; and that now your every look re- 
minds me of the most hateful hours of my life! There,—dry yeur eyes. 
Your revered parent has, no doubt, made you a capital actress; but we 
need not pretend to misunderstand each other. We have each won our 
reward in this blest union; you are mistress of Elm-wood, and | am 
saved from ruin, which would be bad enough, and exposure, which would 
be worse.’ 

‘ My father !’ stammered the lady. 

* Yes. No doubt his conduct proceeded from the purest affection for 
yourself. He had, of course, every reason to believe I should make an 
excellent husband. ‘There was nothing of self-interest in what he did— 
no desire to make use of my house and fortune, or to make a tool of my- 
self. It matters not,’ he added, with increased bitterness, ‘I have made 
myself a promise that he shall never cross my threshold; and I never 
broke my word yet, as you know,’ bowing to her with mock civility. 

He left the room, and his bewildered hearer remained long standing in 
the same attitude, utterly confounded by the words he had spoken. ‘ Was 
it true? Had he, indeed, said he did net love her? Was every hope 
gone from ker for ever? Was her very presence hateful to him? Oh, that 
she hed died in the blessed belief that he loved her! Where could she 


Her father had become so entirely estranged from her, that | 


[ have no friend to sit beside my death bed, and listen to my last words; no 
friend to go with me to the threshold of the grave, and uphold me when my 
faith falters. 

‘ Alone, and uncared fer, I wait for death: sometimes full of fear, some- 
times eagerly looking for its coming. For years J have had no other friend 
bet my God; he alone has heard the voice ef my sorrows, and He alone is 
with me now. 

‘ Do not fear a word of reproach from me. My short life has been a sad 
one; but it is to you I owe the only dream of gladness that has cheered it. 
For those few months, during which I believed I was dear to you, I was 
perilectly happy. 1 know my belief was vain; but I do not blame you. 
Our love is not our own to give and take back as we will. 

‘Itis strange, that though years have passed since I was undeceived— 
years in which you have repulsed all my efforts to win your confidence, and 
to be to you even but a companion, when others failed you, yet now, all that 
long interval of grief is forgotten; and every kind word you spoke in that 
happier time seems sounding in my ears once more. 

‘ But, why do I say this to you? Those kind words came not from your 
heart; and Iam nothing to you now. I can appeal to you only as a dying 
woman, and pray you, by Heaven’s mercy, to attend to my last wish. My 
baby, my fair, happy baby! Oh, look with pity upon her when she is 
motherless! Do not let her grow up among those who will not love her! 
It is adreadful thing to live on year by year with a heart full of love, and 
yet to have that love despised and rejected. If! dare ask of your compli- 
ance with my last wish, I wonld say, let her be placed with Mrs. Paterson, 
I am sure she will be happy in that home of peace. 

‘ Farewell! { linger over these last words. Would that I might lay my 
head un your bosom, and breathe away my life, dreaming once more that 
youloved me! My presence has been a burthen to you. Even now you 
will not come to me. It is almost over ! 

‘Once more, I commend to you my child. You surely will love her. 
There is nothing in her sunny face to remind you of me. Iam weary, and 
can write no more ; perhaps, even now, I have said too much ; but my poor 
heart was full, and I bad none to comfort me. May God bless you!’ 

The letter fell from his hand and he wept like achild. A change had 
come over his feelings towards his wite, but it was too late. 

Some days after the lady had been laid in her grave, a group of villagers 
gathered round the old nurse, questioning her as to all that had happened 
at Elm-wood. 

‘You see he must have been very fond of her after all,’ said one. ‘He 
has asked Mrs. Paterson to take the baby, as my lady wished ; and did you 
see how he cried at the funeral ?’ 

‘ Bah! don’t talk to me of such love,’ said the old nurse, impatiently. ‘If 
he’d shown but a quarter of the kindness towards her a year ago that he’s 
shewn since she was dead, and could feel it no longer, she’d have been 
a happy living woman this day. Heaven preserve us all from love like his!’ 
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at. length, she hat once more sunk into silence, when a light knock was 


interior, “They immediately approached me; but | brought up my rifle 
again, and cocked it, bidding them keep their distance. . 

After [ had thus brought tom to a parley, I got together what little Span- 
ish I was master of, and begged for shelter for the night and a morsel of food, 
atthe same time lifting my feet and displaying them a mass of bleeding 
sores. It was not, however, till they had beld a tolerably long conversation 
amongst themselves that they consented to afford me shelter ; and then only 
upon the condition that I left by daylight on the following morning. I ac. 
cepted the conditions with joy. Had they refused me, I should indeed not 
have been here to tell the tale Knowing the treachery of the Spanish char- 
acter, | however refused to relinquish possession of my rifle, and my right 
hand was ready inan instant to unsheathe my bayonet, as they sat and stared 
at me whilst I dev oured the food 0 offered. : é 

All they gave me was some coarse black bread, and a pitcher ofsour wine. 
It was, however, acceptable to a half-famished man; and I felt greatly re- 
vived by it. Whilst I supped, the old hag, who sat close beside the hearth, 
stirred up the embers, that they might have a better view of their guest, and 
the party meanwhile overwhelmed me with questions, which I could neith- 
er comprehend nor had strength to answer. 1 soon made signs to them that 
1 was unable to maintain the conversation, and begged of them, as well as 
I could, 10 show me the piace where { might lay my wearied limbs until 
dawne 
Notwithstanding the weariness which pervaded my whole body, I was 
unable for some time to sleep except by fitful snatches, such was the fear I 
entertained of having my throat cut by the pam wretches still be- 
fore the fire. Besides which, the place they had permitted me to crawl in- 
to was more like an oven than anything else, and being merely a sort of berth 
scooped out of the wall, was so filled with fleas, and other vermin, that [ 
was stung and tormented most miserably all night. ’ 
Bad as they had been, however, | felt somewhat restored by my lodging 
and supper, and with the dawn I crawled out of my lair, left the hut, re- 
traced my steps along the lane, and once more emerged upon the high road, 
where I found my companion the sergeant dead, and lying where I bad left 
him the night before. ‘ 

I now made the bestof my way along the road in the direction in which | 
had last seen our army retreating the night before. A solitary individual, [ 
seemed left behind amongst those who had perished. It was still raining, 
I remember, on this morning, and the very dead even looked comfortless in 
their last sleep, as 1 passed them occasionally lying on the line of our 
march, 

It pleased Heaven to give mean iron constitution, or I must have failed, I 
think, on this day, for the solitary journey, and the miserable spectacles I 
behe'd rather damped my spirits. : 

After progressing some miles, I came up with acluster of poor devils who 
were alive, but appareutly, both men and women, unable to proceed. They 
were sitting huddled together in the road, their heads drooping forward, and 
apparently patiently awaiting their end. 

Soon after passing these unfortanates, I overtook a party who were be- 
ing urged forward under charge of an officer of the 42nd Highlanders He 
was pushing them along pretty much asa drover would keep together a 
tired flock pF tc They presented a curious example of a retreating force. 
Many of them had thrown away their weapons, and were linked together 
arm-in-arm, in order to support each other, like a party of drunkards.— 
They were, I saw, composed of various regiments; many were bare-head- 
ed, and without shoes; and some with their heads tied up in old rags and 
fragments of handkerehie/s. 

1 marched iv company with this party for some time, but as I felt after 
my vight’s lodging and refreshment in better condition ! ventured to push 
forwards, in the hope of rejoining the main body, and which I once more 
came up with in the street of a village. h 

On falling in with the Rifles, | again found Brooks, who was surprised at 
seeing me still alive; and we both entered a house, ard begged for some- 
thing todrink. I remember tbat | bad a shirt upon my back at this time, 
which I had purchased of adrummer of the 9th regiment before the com- 
mencement of the retreat. It was the only good one I had ; I stripped, with 
the assistance of Brooks, and took it off, and exchanged it with a Spanish 
woman for a loaf of bread, which Brooks, myself, and two other men, shared 
amongst us. 

I remember to have remarked Crawfard at this period of the retreat. He 
was no whitaltered in his desire to keep the force together, I thought ; but 
still active and vigilant as ever, he seemed to keep his eye upon those who 
were now most likely to hold out. I myself marched during many hours 
close beside him this day. He looked stern and pale; but the very picture 
of a warrior. I shall never forget Crawfurd if 1 live to a hundred years, I 
think he was in everything a soldier. 2 ee 

Slowly and dejectedly crawled our — along. Their spirit of endurance 
was now considerably worn out, and judging irom my own sensations, I 
felt confident that if the sea was much fort er from us, we must be content 
to come to a halt at last without winning it. 1 felt something like the ap- 
roach of death as 1 proceeded,— a sort of horror mixed up with a sense of 
illness,—a feeling I have never experienced before or since. Still I held 
on ; but with all my efforts, the main body again left me behind. Had the 
enemy’scavalry come up at this time I think they would have little else to 
do but ride us down without striking a blow. ; 

It is, however, indeed, astonishing how man to life. I amcertain 
had I laid down at this period, I should have found my last billet on the 
spot I sankupon. Suddenly [ heard a shout in front, which was prolong- 
ed ina sort of hubbub. Even the stragglers whom I saw dotting the road 
in frontof me seemed to have caught at something like hope ; and as the 
poor fellows now reached the top ofa hill we were ascending, ! heard an 
occasional exclamation of joy,—the first note of the sort I had heard for 
many days When I reached the top of the hill the thing spoke for itself. 
There far away in our f ont, the English shipping lay in sight.t 
Its view had indeed acted like a restorative to ourfforce, and the men, at 
the prospect of a termination to the march, had plucked up spirit for a last 
effort. Fellows who, like myself, seemed to have hardly strength in their 
legs to creep up the ascent, seemed now to have picked up a fresh pair to 
get down with. Such is hope to us poor mortals. 

There was, I recollect, a man of the name of Bell of the Rifles, who had 
been during this day holding a sort of creeping race with me,—we ha 
passed and repassed each other, as our swength seived. Bell was rather @ 
discontented fellow at the best of times; but during this retreat he had 
given full scope to his ill-temper, cursing the hour in which he was born, and 
wishing his mother had strangled him when he came into the world, in or- 
der to have saved him from his present toll. He had not now spoken for 
some time, and the sight of the English shipping had apparently a very 
beneficial effect upon him. He burst into tears as he stood and looked 
at it. 

‘ Harris,’ he said, ‘if it pleases God to let me reach those ships, I swear 


never to utter a bad or discontented word again.’ 

As we proceeded down the hill we now met with the first symptoms of 
good feeling from the inhabitants it was our fortune to experience during our 
retreat. A number of old women stood on either side the road, and ovca- 
sionally hauded us fragments of bread as we passed them. It was on this 
day, and whilst I looked anxiously upon the English shipping in the distance 


: . that I first began to find my eyesight failing, and it appeared to me that I 
stepped up. The name of this officer was Lieutenant Cox ; he was a brave ra fast qeelas blind. "The antght was Sermning od I made desperate 


and good man, and observing that the sergeant was rough in his language | efforts to get on. Bell, however, won the race this time. He was a very 
and manner towards me, he silenced tum, and bade the guard proceed, and | athletic and strong-built fellow, and left me far behind, so that I believe at 


leave me. ‘ Let him die quietly, Hicks,’ he said to the sergeaut. ‘ I know : , ing f that reached the beach, 
him well; he’s not the man to liz here if he could get on.—1 am sorry, Har- SE es Sere es eae ee i 


ris,’ he said, ‘to see you reduced to this, for I fear there is no help to be had * Some of those poor wretches cut a ludicrous figure, having the men’s 
now.’ He then moved on after his men, and left me t» my fate. great coats buttoned over their heads, whilst their clothing being extremely 
After lying still for awhile, I felt somewhat restored, ond sat up to look | #gged and scanty, their naked legs were very conspicuous. They looked a 
aboutme. The sight was by no means cheering. Ow the road behind me I tribe of travelling beggars. : 
saw men, women, mules, and horses, lying at intervals, both dead and.dy- t Our division, under Crawturd, in this retreat, as | have before mention- 


Whilst we lay exhausted in the road, the rear guard, which was now en- 
deavouring to drive «-n the stragglers, approached, and a sergeant of the ri- 
fles came up, and stopped to lovk atus. He addressed nimself to me, and 
ordered me to rise; butI told him it was useless for him to trouble himself 
about me, as I was unable to move astep further. Whilst be was urging 
me to endeavour to rise up, the officer in command ot the rear guurd also 











ing; whilst far away in front I could just discern the enfeebled army a ed, made for Vigo. 
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eh doubtless many s' lers came dropping up after the ships had 
ee snd were tof Detind. eens.“ 
‘As it was, when | did manage to gain the sea-shore, it way only by the 
aid of my rifle that I could stand, and my eyes were now so dim and 
heavy that with difficulty I made out a boat which seemed the last that had 


off. 

Pr eariul of being left half blind in the larch, I tock off my cap, and placed 
it on the muzzle of my rifle as a signal, for | was totally uuable td call cat. 
Luckily Lieutenant Cox, who was aboard the boat, saw me, and ordered 
the men to return, and, making one moreeffort, I walked into the water, and 
a sailor stretching Lis body over the gauwale, seized me as if I had been an 
infant, and haaled me on board. His words were characteristic of the English 
sailor, I thought. 

« Hallo there, you lazy lubber !’ he said as he grasped hold of me,‘ who 
the h— de you think is to stay humbugging all day for such a fellow as 

ul’ 

y rhe boat, I found, was crowded with our exhausted men, who lay help- 
lessly at the bottom, the heavy sea every moment drenching us to the skin. 
As soon as we reached the vessel's side, the sailors immediately aided us to 
get on board, which in our exhausted state was not a very easy matter, as 
they were obliged to place ropes in our hands, aud heave us up by setting 
their shoulders under us, and hoisting away as if they had been pushing 
bales of goods on board. 

‘ Heave away !’ cried one of the boat’s crew, as I clung to a rope, quite 
unable to pull myself up, ‘ heave away, you lubber!’ 

The tar placed his shoulder beneath me as he spoke, and hoisted me up 
against the ship's side; | lost my grasp of the rope, and should have fallen 
into the sea, had it not been fur two of the crew. These men grasped me 
as [ was falling, and drew me into the port-hole like a bundle of tou! clothes, 
tearing away my belt aud bayonet in the effort, which fell into the sea. 

It was not very many minutes after J was on board, for 1 lay where the 
sailors had first placed me, after dragging me through the port-hole, ere I 
was soynd asleep. 1 slept long and heavily, and it was only the terrible 
noise and bustle on board consequent upon a gale having sprung up, that 
atlength awoke me. The wind icreased as the night came on, and soon 
we had to experience all the horrors of a storm at sea. The pumps were 
set to work, the sails were torn to shreds; the coppers were overset, and 
we appeared in a fair way, [ theught, of going to the bottom. Meanwhile 
pumps were kept at work night and day incessantly, till they were choked ; 
and the gale growing worse and worse, all the soldiery were ordered be- 
low, and the hatches closed; soon after which the vessel turned over on 
one side, and lay a helpless log upon the water. In this situation an officer 
was placed over us, with his sword drawn in one hand, and a lanthorn in the 
other, in order to keep us onthe side which was uppermost, so as to give 
the vessel achance of righting herself in the roaring tide. The officer's task 
was notan easy one, asthe heaviug waves trequently sent us sprawling from 
the part we cluug to, over to the lowermost part of the hold, where he 
stood, and he was obliged every minute to drive us back. 

We remained in this painful situation for, I should think, five or six 
hours, expecting every instant to be our last, when to our great joy, the sea 
suddenly grew calm, the wind abated, the vessel righted herselt, and we 
were ouce more released from our prison, having tasted nothing in the 
shape of food for at least forty-eight hours. Soon after this we arrived in 
sight of Spithead, where we saw nine of our convoy, laden with troops, 
which had been deiven on shore io the gale. After remaining otf Spithead 
for about five or six days, oue fine morning we received orders to disem- 
bark, and our poor bare feet once more touched English ground. The in- 
habitants flucked down to the beach to sce us as we did so, and they must 
have been a good deal surprised at the spectacle we presented. Our beards 
were long aud ragged ; almost all were without shoes or stockings ; many 
had their clothes aud accoutrements in fragments, with their heads swathed 
in old rags, and our arms were covered with rust; whilst not afew had now, 
from toil and fatigue, become quite blind. 

Let not the reader, however, think, that even now we were to be despis- 
ed as soldiers. Long marches, iuclement weather, and waat ot food, had 
done their work upon us; but we were perhaps better than we appeared, 
asthe sequel showed. Under the gallant Crawfard we had made some tre- 
mendous marches, aud even galled our enemies severely, making good our 
retreat by the way of Vigo. But our comrades in adversity, and who had 
retired by the other road to Corunna, under General Moore, turned to bay 
there, and showed the enemy that the Euglish soldier is not to be beaten 
even uuder the most adverse circumstances, 
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ON THE USES OF COARSE GRAIN. 
T'o the Editor of the Montreal Witness. 
Sir,—The failure ef the crop of potatoes in so many partsof the world—a 
crop so much depended upon tor sustenance—naturally leads to reflection on 
the subject ; aud to inquire, in the first place, what are the remedies for so | 
great an evil, and secondly, whether it is desirable to rely so much as has 
hitherto been done, upon a plant liable to so many calamities. 

That the potato may be preserved in a manner very superior to what 
has hitherto been adopted, L can well believe; by crushing them into 4 kind 
of cider mili, (after taking off the skins by steaming them, ) and then drying 
them, potatoes were preserved for the use of the army under Napoleon. 
They may also be prepared by being cut into two or more pieces, and then 
drying them, in the open air, if the weather be favourable, or if not, in an 
oven heated to a moderate temperature In this manuer they could be 
made to keep for long voyages, aud from one season to another ; and in al! 
cases would bo preferable in Spring to potatoes kept in the usual mode, no 
being subject to the decay caused by germination. 

Buteven then itis questionable whether it is judicious to rely too much 
upona plant not ouly subject to so many accidents, but possessing so little 
nutriment in proportion to its bulk, as not to be yeatily transported from 
place to place. No doubt, prepared as above stated, its bulk and weight 

would be so much diminished, that it would be more an article of coin- 
merce than at present, more an article of consumption at sea, and more fit 
to be stored away against a period of scarcity. Still even then it cannot be 
compared in valne to grain or pulse, either in a commercial or economical 
sae of view. Asa vegetable, it isa very superior and a very valuable one, 
UL 48 Is proved atthe present moment in Ireland, ouglit not to be depended 
upon for the chiefsupport of a people. 

In addition, thereture, to a better mode of preparation for the potato, a 
very important remedy for the evil in question consists in using other sub - 
stances for food in lieu thereof—substances less liable to injury, mure easily 
transported, having greater nutriment in far less bulk, and being of different 
habits of growth, less likely to fail all at the same time. 

These articles of food, namely grain and pulse, form naturally the chief 
subsistence of the human race, and prior to the introduction sf the potato 
[ with the exception of more or less of animal food,] almost exclusively so 
poaeres A +f hatte this system ought to be returned to in some de- 
a a9 the potatoes along with other roots and plants as valuable ve- 


Climate partly determines the use of some species of grain and pulse: 
thus rice furms the staple food of the native of the East Indies ; Indian corn 
the chief food of the people of the southern states of America, and oats of 
some of the more northerly parts of Britain. Soil also has a great influence. 
Rye growing readily on light soils, has induced the nations bordering on the 
Baltic, and in some States of the American Union, to adopt that grain for food 
\n preference to wheat, which in those soils is uncertain, But caprice, or 
rather a want of the knowledge of properly preparing the minor grains, has 
— far more to prevent the general use of them for food, than any thing 
proto aty A, in addition to which, the modes of preparation in those coun- 
ie where they are most used for food, although palatable to the natives 
tom$habit, from a species of national pride, or from a love of appearing 
hardy, are nevertheless not at all attractive to those not accustomed to them 
from their infancy. Thus the German, although he uses his wheat in the 
shape of the finest flour, strangely enough uses rye with ail the bran in it, 
and says he prefers itso. Indian corn is used generally as a coarse meal 
and oatmeal is commonly employed ground very coarsely indeed. 
_W heat, no doubt, is the most agreeable to the palate, and the most substan- 
tial as food of all the grains; and although pulse is more autritious, still by 
i wanting some of the elements of human sustenance, and being far from 
ny mbes aelepmen the highest rank, and in the shape of a fermented 

sad, e most desirable article of human food 
.. senate — is the most agreeable, and the most nutritive food, it 
0 means follo i > the i 
even for bread. ‘To decide upon using ‘whest slows Reng Regs, ed: 

; t é ’ ause it is the most 
solid and agreeable, is about as foolish as to decide upon eating no meat ex- 
cepting pork, no poultry excepting turkeys, no fish excepting salmon, be- 
tee those are the most nutritious and agreeable of their res ective 
in aol saeny climate will not suit wheat—every soil is not adapted to it ; 
i = — it fails—tike other ylants it is liable to disease It is some- 
sae —- lent, on account of acci ents from insects, to discontinue to raise 
dante _ rs two; in act soils, and in act climates, it is not only expe- 
ly da re ately necessary, to have a rotation of crops, and consequent- 
cuba es ope a he be — in large quantities, and these may, and 
solhane or human food much more abundantly than they ‘are at 
o. eas cause of error has arisen from over-estimating the value of 

4 nutritive substance. Prior to the experiments of Liebig, very 











erroneous ideas prevailed on this head—the value of grain was estimated 

the quantity of gluten it contained ; aud as wheat contained much more 
o pe most other grains, it was considered just so much the more val- 
uable, 

But recent discoveries tend to show that the real value of these grains con- 
sists in the quantity of azote contained in them, and although all the azote of 
wheat is contained in its gluten, that other grains have azvle otherwise dis- 
posed of; thus hordein, the principal part of barley, contains azote in such 

uantities, that although this grain contains but little glaten, ihe eatire qua.- 
tity of azote is far greater than it was ever before considered to be. Iudian 
corn, in the same manner, although it contains no gluten whatever, contaius 
tein, a substance which, although it does not,ferment like wheat gluten, con- 
tains azote enough in most species tu 1ender this grain very nutritive indeed. 

Even rice, so long thought to have very little nourishment, contains qnite 
sufficient azote to render it a tolerably substantial article of food. The same 
remark may be made of both millet and buckwheat. 

But if even all the minor grains were deficient, v.hich they are not, ex- 
cepting in a very slight degree—even if falling sort of a due amount of 
nutrimeunt, com = to wheat, the various kinds »f pulse contain so much 
more, as to enable us readily to supply the deficincy;—sume, as the com- 
mon field bean, more than twice as much, the kidney bean nearly twice, 
and the pea fifty per cent more than the best of the hard wheats, besides 
which, the gluten contained in pulse has the quality of fermenting, or what 
is technically called ‘ rising,’ in a manner superior to that of wheat itelf. 

There isstill, however, another difficulty in the way of adapting these 
grains to the use of those accustomed to wheaten bread. Some of them 
hold too much water, and ferment too fast, as rye—some are too glutinous, 
as barley—others too dry, as corn, oats, and buck wheat—some as rice, not 
cohesive enough, or, like pulse, too coarse to the palate. 

These difficulties are got over by judicious mixtures. In many parts of 
the States rye is mixed with Indian corn, and forms by far a more palatable 
loaf than either separate, the moisture of the one correcting the dryness of 
the other, aud the mixture fermenting to the exact degree it ought. Oatmeal 
mixed with rye answers well for the same reason, and makes a better loaf 
than either an. 

Barley, however, makes but a poor loaf, either alone or with a drier meal; 
itdoes not ferment well, notas formerly supposed from a deficiency of azote, 
but because that azote is combined in a way that renders it but little liable 
to ferment. Barley, therefore, requires beans or peas to make it rise. Mix- 
ed with beans, it was not only common in Britain acentury or two ago, but 
was the common food of the Romans—a food which sustained the legions of 
Cwsar when he conquered Gaul. 

But barley also requires a drier grain, as Indian corn, oats, buckwheat 
or millet, to prevent its cohering together too much, and becoming hard. — 
Mixed with a portion of beans, and of one of these grains, it would make 
a pleasant and nutritive loaf, and the absurd question would never be put 
—What would have to be done with barley were there no distilleries ?7—a 
question, by the by, still more absurd, when we cousider that the farmers 
are the chief consumers of the spirit made, and as if not knowing what to 
do with grain were a reason for making it into poison. 

In Scotland unfermented bread is made, both from eats and barley; but 
my object has been to show that good loaf bread might be made from many 
grains now considered unfit for the purpose. 

Buckwheat ferments readily, and made into cakes for breakfast or tea, 
forms not only a most agceeab!le, but a most nutri tivus meal. It should not, 
however, form more than a fourth of any mixture intended to form bread 
with, being rather bitter, aud dark in colour; with rye or barley, the bitter- 
ness would be, however, an advantage, as those grains are, if anything, too 
sweet—one fault would counteract the other. 

Rice, when cheap and plentiful, may be used the same as barley, but be- 
ing drier, will not require as much oats, corn, buckwheat, or millet, but 
more beans. , 

It mav be here observed that both rice and beans are used to a consider- 
able extent by the miller in England, to mix with wheat; the former when 
the wheat is dark and strong, to give the flour a colour, aud render it Jess 
adhesive—the beans to give streu th to the flour, especially when bad wea- 
ther renders the wheat deficient in gluten. In a bad harvest old beans of. 
ten rise fifty percent in value. 

With reference to the nutriment contained in Indian corn, nothing more 

ed be said, than that the voyageurs that bring down the furs from the 
North West, who not only row the boats, but have to carry them and their 
cargoes of skins over the portages—who work at the hardest labour the 
whole day long, and sleep in the open air, have nothing for sustenance but 
a quart of Indian corn and one ounce of fata day, which they make into 
soup. Upon this diet they are not only healthy and strong, but acquire 
flesh on the journey. 

The quantity of azote, and consequently of nutriment, possessed by dif- 
ferent grains, approaches nearer than might be supposed, the pulse forming 
the great exception, by containing so much more than the grains. The es- 
timation in which the favourite dishes in England and America are heid, 
viz., bacon and broad beans in the one country, and French beans and pork 
in the other, is thus easily accounted for The pork is not the substantial 
part of either dish; ths beans form the nutritious part, which renders it so 
agreeable to menu who labour hard. 

Liebig gives the following as the quantities of azote in various grains ; 
their nutritive qualities are in the same proportion, as the carbon is pretty 
nearly wiike in all; and althoagh necessary for warmth and respiration, 
dves not contribute to the nourishment of the body :— 








Wheat 2.17 per cent. Beans, 5.11 per cent. 
Rye, 204 Kidney beans, 4.08 se 
Oats, 1.96 “ Pease, 3.40 bd 
Barley, 1.76 « 


Of Indiau corn, buckwheat, millet, and rice, I have no analysis; bu 
from other sources I estimate them— 

Indian Corn 1.50 percent. | Millet, 1.20 per cent. 
Buck wheat, ian = | Rice, 0.80 “ 
but have great doubts as to the last, thinking it tuo low. 

In preparing these fora substitute for wheat in the manufacture of flour 
every care should be taken to have them ground properly, sufficiently tine, 
but not so much so as, technically speaking, to take the life out. The flour 
should also be perfectly well bolted, and cleaned from husk, bran, chaff, 
or pollards; in fact, nothing but the finest flour should be taken out, the re- 
fuse answering as well nearly as the original grain for the feeding of ani- 
mals, and far ‘better than the refuse of the distilleries. as it will, at all 
events, produce no disease, nor cause softness of fat or flesh. 

If coarse flour is wanted, let wheaten pollards or shorts be mixed with 
the flour, it will still more assimilate it to wheaten flour, especially if the 
wheat from which the shorts were taken had been high ground. 

I may here remark, that simply fine grinding, and taking out all the husk, 
chaff, bran, or pollards, from several articles, would make them of the 
greatest service in domestic economy. I had once seat me from Scotland 
superfine oat flour—the sane indeed as Robinson’s prepared groats ; it made 
not only delicious gruel, but very superior oat cakes, such as were palata- 
ble to those not accustomed to that article of food, which certainly is no 
the case with those made of the ordinary coarse meal. It also made very 
agreeable puddings. 

Very fine barley flour, made from pot barley, ground the same as Robin- 
son’s prepared barley, is an excellent article. For soups it is far superior 
to a or pearl barley; for puddings better than rice; in many cases it 
will serve in lieu of eggs ; is almost equal to isinglass in making blanc 
mange ; and, dissolved in boiling water, cooled and iced, with lemon and 
sugar, forms the Turkish sherbet. 

I have had Indian corn, of the hard small variety, called Canada corn, 
ground into fine flour, and well bolted; this I found equal to wheat flour 


ordinary {ndian meal, which, although agreeable enough in their way, do 
not resemble those made from wheaten flour. With suet this fine Indiap 
flour made a most excellent pudding, to boil and eat with the gravy of meat, 
or to bake under the meat, like the well known Yorkshire puddings, hav- 
ing the advantage even over wheaten flour of not requiring any eggs. 


whole, or even split pease, of its being no object whether the pease be 
boiled or not, as the meal, being finely divided, is sure to boil smooth. 
making the French bean soup, much more digestible than that made with 


the whole beans. 
in order, therefore, to make up for the deficiency in the potato crop; to 


ting them into poison by way of getting rid of them, L propose, 
in the first place, 
intoporridge, gruel, puddings, or soup, more agreaeble, and more likely to 
come into general use, than as prepared at present. 
Secondly, 
able for those accustomed to the ordinary wheaten bread ; and as a mixture 


some with teo much, having regard to the proportion of azote in each com 





accustom peuple to be able to do without even wheat, in case of necessity ; and the Grande Savanne. 
and to find a use for corn, rye, oats, buckwheat and barley, without conver- | ductive, have, by a good syst 
and assisted in some measure 
provement of the road, b 
That the meal of these minor grains be better prepared, so as to be made uiory of Longueil extends n 


As fermented bread is the great desideratum with most people, being ea- | Seigniory on the banks of the St. Lawrence, having only a sm 
sily masticated and very digestible, convenient for the table and most suit-| St Autoiue, entering the St. Lawrence near Longueil, and another eer | 
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the flour too strong, so much so, that in all cases one-sixth of wheat shorts 

can be added, leaving the mixture still as strong as good common household 

wheat flour. 1 may add that it may be to kiln-dry most grains 

before grinding, but this being always done with oats and corn, cannot be 

difficult of accomplishment :— 

Proportions of Minor Grains to forma Flour similar in most respects to 

Wheaten Flour. 

2 bush. Oats, 2 Rye, 1 Beans 

“Oats, 1 Corn, 2 Rye, 1 Beans. 

“Corn, 2 Rye, 1 Beans. 

“Oats, 2 Barley, 1 Beans. 

Oats, 1 Corn, 2 Barley, 1 Beans. 

‘“* Corn,2 Barley, 1 Beans. 

“ Corn, 1 Oats, 1 Rye, 1 Barley, 1 Beans. 

“ Corn, 1 Oats, 1 Rye, 1 Barley, 1 Buckwheat, 1 Pease, 1 Beans. 

“ atte 1 Oats, 1 Rye, 1 Barley, 1 Buckwheat, 1 Pease, 1 Kigney 
eans 

1 “ Corn, 1 Oats, 1 Rye, 1 Barley, 1 Kidney Beans. 

1 “ Pease, 1 Buckwheat, 1 Rice, 1 Beans. 

1 “ Corn, 1 Oats, 1 Rye, 1 3arley, 1 Buckwheat, 1 Beans. 

Or indeed any other mixture, taking care that rye or barley be always 
mixed with the drier grains; that beans, or kidney beans, be always from 
one-fifth to one-sixth of the mass, unless pease are used, when less will an- 
swer, or unless rice is added, when more will be required; that buckwheat 
never exceed a fourth, being dark coloured and rather bitter; that none but 
the finest flour be taken out, if required to be made coarser, to be made so 
with wheat shorts or pollards; and that proper care be taken in fermenting 
and bakin 

It may a added, that it has been found in Paris that, provided one-sixth 
of a parcel of flour required for bread be of superior quality, to ‘set the 
sponge with,’ as itis called, or to form the first fermentation, inferior flour 
can be used for making up thebread ; so that in case any doubts exist as to 
the quality of the flour, or a superior article be wanted, set the sponge 
with the very best wheaten flour, and make the bread up with the flour of 
mixed grain as before described. [ am certain it will be far superior, in 
every respect, to the leaven fermented wheaten bread, made from unbolted 
flour, so mach consumed in the country in Lower Canada—superior in nu- 
trition, flavour, and salubrity. : 

I hope these remarks may direct attention to a subject but too little 
thought of, but which deserves everyjconsideration, when we see the people 
of Great Britain complaining of the want of bread, whilst they have rye, 
oats, beans, and barley in abundance, and so far fram knowing how to use 
them, instead of making them into bread, make them into—gin! 

I am. Sir, your well-wisher, ZEA. 

Montreal, 1846. 
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CANADIAN SCENERY. 
Written for the Albion. 


CHAMBLY AND BELOEIL. 
On my return some time ago from a long and most delightful tour through 
Eastern and Western Canada, it was my intention to draw upa detailed 
account of the magnificent scenery I had witnessed in that interesting coun- 
try, and of the rapid advances it is making in all the elements of happiness 
and wealth. I find, however, on turning over some late numbers of the 
ALBion, that the very parts of the task which would have beep most agree- 
able to me to perform, have been anticipated ; Montreal and its enviruns, 
by yourself; the field sports and sylvan beauties of Western Canada, by Sir 
James Edward Alexander. You have both described the interesting sub- 
jects of your remarks with so much elegance and spirit, that were I to at- 
tempt to add a word to what you have said, I should gain anything but 
thanks or praise for my pains. {am neither daring nor ambitious enough 
to measure my strength with yours, and when [ think upon the dilficulty 
{ experienced a great many years ago in a contest for college honours, with 
Sir J. E. Alexander, I am by no means desirous of crossing foils with him 
now. Leaving you both therefore in full possession of the districts which 
you have invested with so much interest by the beauty of your remarks, I 
shail appropriate to myself, as the subject of a few observations, the tract 
of ceuntry around Beloeil Mountain, which for the magnificent scenery 
it contains, and the striking events that have taken place in it during the 
Indian, French and American wars, is inferior to no pari of Canada. It is 
strange, that interesting and beautiful as the part of the country is to which 
I allude, it is known tw but few of the thousands who yearly wander over this 
lovely provinee, in search of pleasure or profit. It is creditable, however, 
to the good taste of both the French and British inhabitants of Montreal, 
that they usually select Belveil as the place of resort for the enjoyment of 
their summer months. Accordingly it is pleasant to observe the aumerous 
parties of gay light-hearted French, or of no less Joyous, but more sturdy 
looking British, who flock to Chambly and Beloeil, during the long days o 
summer, intent upon enjoying the beauties of natural scenery which are 
there, so lavishly presented to the view. Lt is much to be regretted that 
Dr. Lyell did not visit Beloeil, and the other singular mountaias which rise 
up in the middle of the vast plains which surround them ; had he examined 
them, they would have afforded matter for a chapter, not the least instrae- 
tive, in his observations upon the Geology of North America. 
The Caleche is the most agreeable conveyance the traveller cau take ia 
visting Beloeil. The driver sits in front, while there is ample room behind 
for two to loll about and enjoy themselves, as much as baoyant spirits and 
fine scenery will allow them. The Caleche is almost as laughable a look- 
ing vehicle as the Irish Jaunting-car; both, however, are inexpressibly 
dear to me, from the recollection of pleasant company and agreeable occur- 
rences they bring back to my mind. 
Embarked then in comfortable Caleches, we soon reached the Current 
St. Mary, abovt a mile below Montreal. At this place the power of the 
stream is so great, thata few years since, before the improvements in 
stream navigation were adopted, serious and vexatious delays often occur- 
red to vessels bound to Montreal. Here an excellent steam ferry boat con- 
veyed us across the river to Longueil, a distance of about two miles; dur- 
ing the passage we enjoyed a most delightful view of Montreal, and its 
mountains, the batteries and woods of St. Helens, and the numerous vil- 
lages which skirt the shores of the St. Lawrence. The village of Longueil 
contains about seventy houses, among which are several good and substan- 
tial stone buildings, and it possessed, some years ago, a very extensive steam 
grist mill, which was, however, destroyed by fire. Near the village there 
once stood the ancient fortress of Longueil, one of the many barriers raised 
against the Iroquois nation. [ts site is now occupied by a very handsome, 
well built church, which stands on the west side of the road leading to 
Chambly; there are also good schools in the village, some of which are sup 


for puddings, both baked and boiled, quite different from those made with | ported from the funds of the parish. The situation of this little place is 80 


pleasant and agreeable, that many persous of respectability and wealth have 
been induced to reside in it. . 
Pursuing an easterly course, over a planked road, eigliteen feet wide, con 


structed under Provincial enactments, at a cost, including the steam ferry 
Pease ground in like manner form a most useful meal for the purpose of boats, ofseventy thousand dollars, the country will be found to be remarka- 
making soup, or the English ong mg fe it has this advantage over the bly level. The soil consists principally of fine black mould, suitable for the 


growth of most kinds of grain and agricultural produce. The general ap- 


Kidney beans ground in the same way woald give an excellent meal for | pearance of the farmers’ houses bespeakt comfort and prosperity. A few 


miles from the river there is a small swampy patch, and about half way to 


Chambly there is another of greater extent, known respectively as the Petite 


Thes e tracts, which were once entirely unpro- 
em of drainage undertaken by the residents, 
by the provincial appropriations for the im - 
een converted into excellent arable land. The Seig- 
ine miles in depth, aud was granted in 1700 
to the direct ancestors of the present Baron de Longueil. It is now almost 
wholly occupied, and more than two-thirds of it are in a state of actual culti- 
vation, It is, however, more 8 varingly watered than, em pm other 

| rivulet, the 


insignificant, crossing its lower corner into the small river Montreal, whic 


is necessary, some being too wet, some too dry, some deficient in gluten, and | flows into the Richelieu below the Basin of Chambly. Many roads will be 





pared to wheat, I propose the fellowing mixtures, errimg always in haviog 








leading diree 


found crossing it in different directions, but the must important one is that 
ily te Chambly. 
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It. was in this section of the road that the first positive insurrectionary 
movements manifested themselves in 1837, among the hitherto peaceable 
inhabiiants of Lower Canada. Warrants for high treason having been di- 
rected, amongst others, against two individuals residing in St. John, they 
were successiully captured. While on their route to Longueil, early on the 
morning of the 17th of November, in custody of a smal! party of the Royal 
Montreal cavalry, the latter were fired upon by a body of 300 men, safely 
entrenched bebind a high fence on the right hand side of the road, which 
was then one of the most execrable in the province. The suddenness of 
the attack, and the ivability of coping with so large a body of men well pro- 
tected from swords, the only weapons that could be used by the cavairy, 
obliged them, after having four of their number severely wounded and many 
of their horses disabled, to retire through the fields, the carriage conveying 
the prisoners having, in the meantime, been upset, and the prisoners es- | 
caping. ; 

\fter leaving the Seigniory of Longueil at a distance of about nine miles 
from the ferry shore, we entered the Seigniory of Chambly, of which the 
whole has been conceded, and two-thirds were granted prior to the con- 
quest in 1759. The surface is, generally speaking, level, and the land good, 
wel] settled and fully cultivated. The road, after passing through a finely 
improved country, crosses the little river Montreal, and turning somewhat 
to the westward reaches the banks of the Richelieu, at a beautiful circular 
expansion of the river about one and a half miles in diameter, called the Ba- 
sin of Chambly. This shallow and diffused sheet of water has been long the 
theme of admiring authors, and certainly a more picturesque scene is scarce- 
ly to be witne anywhere. The Basin is embellished with several little 
islands, covered with verdure and natural woods, as ornamentully dispersed 
as if framed by human ingenuity and art. 

At the fuot of the rapids, the dark hued foliage of the trees which over- 
hang them, contrasts wel] with the brilliant whiteness of the foaming and 
sparkling current, and the clear blue colour of the more tranquil part of the 
stream. The placid surface of the calm basin, which stretches itself mirror- 
like before the eye of the observer, seemingly 1n derision of the boisterous 
attempts of the rapids to disturb its reposes ; the spires of the various churches 
of the villages which skirt its banks and obtrude themselves upon the view, 
glittering with silvery brightness in a noonday sky; the numerous pretty 
cottages that present themselves to the view, and the interesting features 
introduced into the scene by the rugged outlines of the dark and isolated 
eminences of the Montarville, Beloeil, Mount Johnson, Rougemont, Shef- 
ford, and the more distant glimpses of the Oxford peaks, and the Green 
Mountain range of Vermont—all tend to render the prospect traly enchant- 
ing, and by its beauty and agreeable variety, most strikingly to interest the 
beholder. 

Skirting along the edge of the basin fora short distance, the village of 
Chambly isentered. It consists of one extensive street which follows the 
sinuosities of the basin, and comprises more than one handred_ dwellings, 
the greater part of which are built of wood, though many are of substantial 
stone. Handsome trees and well-kept flower gardens may always be con- 
sidered a sure indication of the prosperity of their pos sessors; tried by this 
criterion, tue inhabitants of Chambly must be in very comfortable, if not op- 
ulent circamstances, since they can afford leisure to adorn their houses with 
so muck elegance and taste. In this village, commonly called the French 
Village, in contradistinction to the Canton or English village, there is an ele- 
gant ‘Roman Catholic Church, dedicated to St. Joseph, rich in interior dis- 
play, and deserving the atiention of the visitor. On the right-hand side of 
the road leading up to the church, is the residence of the much-respected 
Caré of the rhe w the Rev. M. Mignault, with whom I spent one of the 
most agreeable evenings it has ever been my good fortune to enjoy This 
— is not more esteemed for his hospitality, which he extends to all 

at enter his residence, than for his practical exemplification of all the pas- 
toral and moral duties of bis station, and the devotion and attention he pays 
to the spiritual and intellectual improvement of his parishioners. At no great 
distance from the church and the residence of the Curé, stands the College 
of Chambly, originally commenced under the auspices of the gentleman just 
named, anh prenene endowed from his private resources. The founda- 
tion was laid on the 13th June, 1826, and the main portion of the edifice 
finished in February following. It is sixty f>et in length by about fifty in 
breadth, and consists of two stories, and a ground tivor which contains do- 
mestic offices, parlours, schoolrooms, refectory, dormitories, corridors, kitch- 
en, &c., with gardens and pleasure groundsattéched, affording ample accom- 
modation for the principal, tutors, scholars, and servants. One of the wings 
has been subsequently erected, still further extending the accommodation 
necessary for the use of the trustees and pupils. When circumstances will 
permit the other wing will be added. The College is built on ground a lit- 
ue bigher than that on whick the village is situated, and is totally isolated 
from all other buildings. The zeal and liberality of its founder, by whose 
severe personal sacrifices the preliminary difficulties of the establishment 
were overcome, have been universally acknowledged. and the institution 
has received at the hands of the government, not ouly a recognition of its 
utility, but a more solid declaration in its fayour, by numerous annual grants 
of appropriation in its aid, and an act of incorporation by which the ‘bene- 
volent founder is appointed principal during his lifetime. The pupils re- 
ceive an elementary, mercantile or classical education, and though the Col- 
lege is under the control of the Catholic Clergy, yet from the superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the village of Chambly in having a mixed population of 
British and french descent, from the excellence of the Institute, and the 
healthiness and beauty of its situation, it is much frequented by pupils from 
a distance, and among others, by several! from the United States. The terms 
for board and instruction in all the principal branches of education, in the 
English, French and classical languages, are like those of most other Canadian 
seminaries similarly endowed extremely low, averaging not more than fifteen 
pounds per annum. Upon this scale, the College has generally ubout one 
hundred students, the great majority of whom are boarded in the establish- 
ment. [tis to be hoped that the active exertions heretofore displayed by the 
Rev. Mr. Mignault in favour of the institution, may long continue, and that 
he may live to see the motto realised which he has selected for the Col- 
lege. 

, through the village, and following the banks of the river, the 
roud crosses a wide unoccupied space called the common, through which 
the Chambly Canal passes in joining the river Richelieu. This work cost 
the province an immense sum of money, bat [ believe it dues not afford a 
revenue sufficient enough to defray expenses. A little turther on, to the 
left side of the road, stands the ancient fort of Chambly, a building which 
affords deep interest to those who tuke pleasure in reading the history of 
the old French wars. It may have been very fermidable at thetime in 
which it was erected, in the eyes of those whose aggressions it was intend- 
ed to prevent. Now however it is of very little consequence, being only 
used as barracks for a few soldiers. Ata distance it has much the appear- 

ance of an old castle. It is built of stone, is about 180 feet square, and con- 
tains some of the requisite means of medern defence, though its approach- 
es are not protected by any outworks or ditches around it. It was built 
originally by M. de Chambly, some time previous to the conquest of the 
country by the British forces. During the revolutionary troubles, it was 
the subject of a siege by the continental troops. Before the last American 
war, a detachment of about two companies of infantry usually formed its 
garrison ; but ou the commencement of hostilities, its advantageous position 
and its proximity to the enemy’s frontier, pointed it out as a strong and val- 
uable post, where large bodies of troops might be assembled, and an ex- 
tensive depot formed. During the various operations from 1312 to 1814. a 
very considerable force was also stationed at its neighbourhood, and in the 
last year of the war, a camp was formed which numbered upwards of 6000 
men. Eighteen barracks, magazines, siore houses, aud other buildings 
were then erected on the rising grounds adjoining the fort, some of which, 
after the restoration of peace, were dismantled and disposed of, and the re- 
mainder were allowed to fall into almost total disuse. The insurrectionary 
movements in 1837 and 1838, in its immediate vicinity, again induced the 
Government to extend the military establishment abont Chambly. Its gar- 
rison became extensive, new barracks and other necessary buildings were 
erected, aud the peaceful village was once more disturbed by the clang of 
arms, and the continued display of military mancuvres by the large body 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery who were here stationed. The restora- 











markets in the United States. The water power that can be rendered avail- 
able at Chambly, is almost beyond calculation. The fall of this large river 
in the course of two miles, is not less than 70 feet, and though the miils upon 
its banks are on an extensive scale, an immense manulacturing power is still 
allowed to run to waste. Labour too is cheaper in the vicinity, than it is 
any where else on the northern continent aving reviewed everything 
worthy of notice in Chambly, we set out for the Beloeil Mountain, distant 
about twelve miles, and which is by far the most prominent object in the 
surrounding landscape. Crossing the Richelieu in a scow, a few miles either 
above or below the rapids, through the Seigneury of Chambly west, the 
property of the heirs of the Col. De Salaberry, and the Seigneury of Rou- 

ville, now owned by Major Campbell of the 7th Hussars. This road dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer is tolerably good, and is at all times ex- 
tremely picturesque, being seldom out of sightof the beautiful river as it 
flows along in tranquil mujesty, to unite its pellucid waters with those of 
the St. Lawrence. Having arrived at the southern base of the mountain, 
which towers like a wall of rock above the flat country around it, we 
soon reached a small hamlet surrounded by laxuriant orchards, which com- 
pletely embowerit. Near the -bamiet ihere is a mill built on the edge of 
a ravine, turned by a very pretty mountain streamlet. A little farther 
on, we left our carriages at a small tavern, kept by a person most ap- 
propriately named Bien Venue. Here the ascent is commenced in earnest, 
by a road winding through a deep grove of maples, formerly presenting 
no greater difficulty than that of mounting or passing round the edges 
of ragged masses of rock. Within the last few years, however, the road 
has been so far improved, as to offer no obstacles even to the enterprising 
female who jmay be [desirous of making the ascent. Some distance up 
the mountain, in a deep and thickly timbered valley, there is{a lake of 
somewhat singular formation. We had no means of determining how 
mauy hundred teet it is elevated above the level of the St. Lawrence ; it ap- 
peared, however, to be about two miles in circumfvrence, and we were 
told that it was of greater or jess extent, according to the humidity of the 
season. It isso calm, so secluded and raised above the earth, that one 
writer, in language somewhat poetic, observes, it seems the mountain 
spirit’s bath, or the magic lake of some Arabian fiction Although there is 
an outlet through which the water is constantly flowing, capable of turning 
several mills, there is no perceptible inlet. The lake is supposed to be the 
crater of an extinguished volcano, and the geological structure of the moun- 
tain, in which itis embosomed, is highly favourable to such a supposition. 
It abounds with excellent fish, and like other similar mysterious looking 
bodies of water, it is said to be unfathomable. As we stood upon a verdunt 
plain, situated on one side of the lake, and gazed upon the precipitous aud 
lofty hillsaround it, the scene presented to our view, thoughsomewhat contract 

ed, wasextremely beautiful andimposing Theascent of the peak commences 
at a short distance from the margin of the lake, and is studded at intervals 
by fourteen wooden crosses called stations, each of which bears an inscrip- 

tion, having reference to the Saviour’s journey while bearing the cross to 

the place of crucifixion There are printed ‘‘ Meditations and Prayersadapted 
to the stations of the Holy wayof the Cross,” of which the pious catho'ics make 
uses in visiting this solemn retreat. It is not for me, as a protestant, to express 
my opinion as to the merits of these meditations aud prayers, but I canuot 
help thinking, thatif they are recited with a pious intention, they cannot but 
redound to the spiritual improvement of the devotee. On the very crest of 
the mountain, the Bishop of Nancy,%a dignitary of the Charch cf Rome who 

visited Canada some years ago, has constructed a small oratory, which 

serves as the base of a gigantic cross. This immense structure, being co- 

vered with tin, may be seen from a vast distance when illuminated by the 
sun’s rays, presenting an appearance awfully grand and imposing. 

Having reached the summit of the conegwhich is usually called the 
Sugar Loaf, and is variously estimated at from 1100 to 1400 feet in height 
above the river at its base, the panorama which burst upon our view 
amply repaid us for all the fatigue we had undergone. ‘The mountain 
consists of seven eminences covering a space of about seven miles square. 
Its base is of granite, forming a bold termination to that branch of the 
Green Mountains which divides the waters of Lake Champlain from the 
sources of the Yamaska and St. Francis, and is similar to that of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. It is difficult to give even an out- 
line of the varied beauties of the magnificent scene which is presented to 
the eye of the observer from the top of Beloeil. The spectator stands in 
the centre of a circle extending vpvyrards of sixty miles in almost every di- 
rection. On one side he finds the blue hills of Vermont, on another the 
noble mountains of Montreal. In one direction he perceives the St. Law- 
rence, after receiving into its capacious channel the waters of the Riche- 
lieu at Sorel, wending its shining current until it is lost in the distance: 
in another Lake Champlain stretching along its sluggish length until it is 
cut off by the visible horizon. In a favourable state of the atmosphere 
the spectator can trace the St. Lawrence upwards to Montreal and La- 
chine, and thence to a distance farther off by about twenty or thirty miles. 
Again, directing his attention to Sorel, he cantrace the Richelieu to Cham- 
bly, its fort and basin, then to St. John’s, and onwards to the upper end 
of Lake Champlain. Carrying his eye from this place to the point where 
his view of the St. Lawrence had ceased, let him reflect for a moment 
upon the vast extent of country contained within the triangle which has 
thus been subjected to his notice. Those who have never even seen the 
places referred to, may, by consulting a map, form some idea of the ex- 
tensive view presented to the spectator, more especially when it is stated, 
that this is not one third part of the tract of country which can be over- 
looked from the summit of Beloeil, If a stranger, who had never been in 
Lower Canada, were told that this is a densely peopled country, he would 
be apt to smile at the assertion. To convince him, however, of the fact, 
let him only spend an hour on Beioeil. He will then observe, that the 
country around him is one vast plain of woodland, intersected by numer- 
ous strips of cultivated fields, and thickly studded with neat villages and 
churches. Within a very short distance of the base of the mountain, up- 
wards of a dozen villages and towns can be counted, besides several clus- 
ters of comfortable looking houses, After lingering for several hours on 
the summit of Beloeil, we at length took our departure, and enjoyed a 
most delightful drive through one of the loveliest tracts of country | have 
ever seen. The fields were much better cultivated than I had anticipated; 
the cottages were snug and comfortable, and the inhabitants appeared to 
wear an aspect of serenity and contentment, all of which circumstances 
were strongly at variance with certain vivid recollections I entertained ot 
the transactions in 1837-38. 

As we drove along the banks of the Richelieu towards evening, the sce- 
nery became exceedingly beautiful. The river, the broad plains, the lofty 
hills were all bathed in one glorious flood of purple light, while the huge 
cross, towering aloft upon the summit of Beloeil, and throwing back a re- 
flected blaze trom the azure vault behind it, seemed to point upwards to 
Him, who, though now throned in the centre of eternily, was the author 
and the finisher of our faith. The man who could gaze with calmness or 
indifference upon the sacred symbol of the cross, thus magnificently dis- 
played, may possess much of the dry, dead, unproductive form of an ab- 
stract speculative belief in the awful truths of Christianity, but can lay 
claim to none of their ennobling and vivifying influences, to none of their 
poetry and sentiment. Men of bigoted and contracted minds may call 
this heresy, but for my part I glory in such heresy; and far be from me 
the time, when I shall cease to regard with reverence and awe the sacred 
emblem of my faith, let it be erected where it may. R- 


PAiscellany. 
NEW YEAR’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 

The new year unfolds{its portals. Destiny stands between the glowing 
clouds of the rising sun, and the funeral pyre of the departed year. Fur what 
wishest thou, Natalie ? 

‘Notfor joy. Alas! nothing but its black thorns have ever remained 
within my heart, for the rose-leaves soon fell, and their odour was exhaled. 
The brightest sun but heralded the wildest tempest. and the light which 
seemed to glitteron my path was but the reflection of the sword which the 











tion of tranquillity to the province has Jed to a very great reduction of the 
arrison, and as to all appearances the wengees is not likely to be again 
isturbed by similar canses, still further reductions will be effected. 

Beyond the fort and the barracks is situated the upper or English village 
of Chamb!y, commonly called the Canton. It contains a neat and substan- 
tial stone church: for the use of the members of the church of England, and 
an excellent academy, at which all the higher branches of a classical educa- 
tion are tanght to young men preparing for orders in the Protestant Episco- 

i Church. Namerons handsome private residences are to be observed 
in the Canton, but the Manor house with its grounds, the property of the 
heirs of the late Seigneur, the Hon. Samuel Hatt, is well deserving of at- 
tention. 

At this place the Basin of Chambly terminates, and the: ver Richelieu 
is perceived rushing along in rapid currents through a cluster of islets, offer. 
ing a powerfut impediment to the navigation. On both sides of tke stream, 
elegant and extensive grist and saw muills,and cotton and paper manufac- 
tories arésituated. The grist and saw mills are in constant operation, and 
are much !requeated by the inbabitants along the valley ofthe river, which, 
from its generally level cLaracter, prevents the erection of similar establish- 
ments any where else in the neighbourhood. From the saw wills, a large 
quantity of lamber has been forwarded during the last four years for the 


coming day was to plunge into my bosom. No, I ask not for joy, it makes 
the desiring heart so empty. Sorrow alone can fill it.’ 
Destiny is portioning out futurity. What dost thou demand, Natalie ? 
‘Notlove. Ob, we press to our heart the thorny white rose of love 
till it bleeds, and the warm juy-tears which fall from its cup first become cold, 
and then dry up forever! Js not love, in the morning of our life, bright 
| and glowing as the aurora of heaven? But approach not that radiant atmos- 
} peere, it is formed out of clouds and tears. No, no; I wish not for love. 
et me die of a nobler agony—let me fall beneath a loftier prison-tree than 
| the myrtle.’ . 

Thon art kneeling before destinv, Natalie. For what prayest thou? 

‘Not for friendship. No. We all stand side by side apon hollow but un- 
seeL. graves; and though our hands be twined together ever so firmly, though 
our hearts be knit together with the sufferings of many years, yet the slight 
vaulted roof will fallin. The pale one sinks duwn; and I stand alone in a 
cold, solitary life, beside a filled-up grave. No, no; but if the heart be in- 
deed immortal when friend meets friend in the eternal world, then may the 
pulse throb with an undying love. Immortal eyes become dimmed with 
tears ofjo7, and the lips that can never move grow pale, marmur—Now I 
= thine, beloved one. Now let us love, for wefcan never more be part- 
ed. 








— eee 


Oh, thou forsaken Natalie, for what prayest thou, then, upon the earth? 

‘ For patience and the grave, nothing more. But deny me not that, thou 
silent Destiny? Dry the eye, and then close it. Still the heart, and then 
break it! But, when the spirit wings its flight to a fair heaven—when the 
new year opens in a purer world—when all again meet and love, then L 
will speak my wishes. Yet no, for then I shall be happy.’ 





THE TWIN COMETS. 


This most unique of all astronomical phenomena first discovered by Lieut. 
Maury at the Washington Observatory, and subsequently seen by Bonn, of 
Cambridge, and Waker, of Philadel phia, has now become visible in small- 
er telescopes, and will shortly, in all probability, be manifest to the naked 
eye. They are now in the constellation Ceti, in the southwest part of the 
heavens At7 v’clock in the evening, at present the most favourable hour 
for observing them, their direction is west southwest, at an altitude of 28 
degrees. Here, side by side, seemingly ‘ twins at all points,’ they pursue 
undeviatingly the course of the mass, which it is thought they originally 
| constituted, viz. Biela’s Comet—the same that cro the earth’s path in 
| 1832, the prediction of which by Dr. Olbers spread so much consternation 

through Europe. Appearances seem to indicate that there has been, in this 

gaseous mass of matter, a pbysical dismemberment; and that which has hith- 
erto been known as a single comet performing regular journeys around the 
sun in periods of 63 4 years each, consists now of two, constituting a come- 
tary system, and it will ever be memorable in the anaals of astronomy. a 
ate exceedingly interesting objects, and were well seen this evening, [ 
mo. 5th,) in bright moonlight, with the smallest power of a 45-inch Dolland. 
In the absence of the moon, they must be visible with a common ship-glass. 
The distance of their centres asunder does not exceed two minutes of an arc, 
which, in reality, is about one-third of the distance from the earth to the 
muon; yet the,exteriorof each nacleus seems to be incontact with the other, the 
power of the telescope being insufficient to detect any space between them. 
A sharp stellar point is alternately visible in each, as if interchangeable ; but 
nothing in connexion with these singular visiters is more striximz than the 
perfect similarity of their appearance and motion. Their nearest approach te 
the sun, according to Santani’s Ephemeris, will be on the 11th instant, at the 
distance of forty-four millions of miles, Their greatest proximity to the 
earth will be near the middle of next month, when their distance from us 
will be thirty-seven millions of miles; at which time also they will have at- 
tained their greatest brilliancy ; and a better oppurtunity will then be afford- 
ed to investigate this truly wonderful appearance. Whether this body has 
been separated by an internal explosive em, or by con act with some sol- 
id body, unknown to us; or whether the one is the mere image of the oth- 
er, retlected by the sun’s atmosphere, or some other medium in which it ia 
immersed, are questions which the haman mind may never be permitted to 
solve, and to mere conjecture there is no end.— Nantucket Engqutrer. 





The following is a poem of Mr. Lover’s, as yet unpublished in a musica 
form, though we have heard the music to which it is happily wedded, and 
which, we predict, will be among the foremost of even his popular produc. 
tions. Itis a Barcarole, and is first to be presented to the public in anew 
. ee Evening,’ which Mr. Lover is about to launch im his uative city of 
Dublin. 

THE VENETIAN LOVE CHASE. 


A sea nympb, fond and fair, 
She loved a gondolier, 
Who loved her songs to hear 
Upon the stilly air, 
Over the deep laguue, 
Where the midnight moon, 
Her silver path display’d ; 
A path for lovers mude : 
But, ah! that ligbt, 
So soft and bright, 
Is sometimes crossed by shade. 
Bat, lovers—do not fear, 
Tho’ the moon forsake the nighi, 
For heaven bath other light 
For a faithfal gondolier. 


And, night by night, more far, 
The gundolier would stray ; 
Allured by that soft lay 

And lit by one bright star. 

Bolder and bolder, he, 

Over the sounding sea, 

Pursued that witching strain ; 

But, an! the lover's pain, 
When to the shore, 
With weary var, 

He sadly turned again. 
Bat still he kept good cheer, 
“‘Forso fair a prize,” said he, 
“ T still must bolder be !” 

Oh! fearless gondolier. 


At length, so bold he grew, 
That, when the storm would rise 
And rayless were the skies, 
Across the deep he flew, 
Seeking that syren sound— 
When tempests raged around, 
He deadly dangers sought ; 
For hfe he held at naught, 
Unless the charm, 
That nerv’d his arm, 
Love’s sweet rewardings brought 
Ob! timid lovers, hear, 
How the blue-eyed nymph, at ‘ast, 
For his dangers bravely past, 
Bless’d her gallant gondolier. 





TROTTING AND GALLOPING TzN Mites in Hatr aw Hour.—On Thurs- 
day, December 11th, a match was performed on Wimbledon Common, 
which created much interest among the local sporting gentry. The match 
was made for 50/. by Mr. Nelson, who undertook to ride a horse ten miles 
within half an hour, six miles to be galloped and four miles trotted. The 
start was made at a trotting pace, and one mile was performed in 3 min. 
and 18 sec; the two consecutive miles were covered in 6 min. and 50 sec., 
and the fourth mile in 3 min, and 16 sec. The horse was pulled up and 
his mouth refreshed, and was then quickly on the road, commencing the 
six miles gallop, and turned the first mile under 3 min., and kept a rat- 
tling pace, and three miles were gone over in 8 min. 19 sec.; the fourth 
and fifth miles were performed in 6 min., less 4 sec., and the last mile was 
entered upon at a flying pace, and covered in 2 min. and 16 sec., finally 
winning the match by 14 sec. ; the four miles were trotted in 13 min. and 
16 sec., and the six miles galloped in 16 min. and 30 sec. The horse is 
asmall one, and seemed but little distressed st the conclusion of the 
match. 


Novet Question on THE Law or Witts.—Maas v, Sheficld.—In this 
case, which was heard in the Prerogative Court on Tuesday, an important 
and entirely new question wasraised. A married lady, named Wolf, with 
the consent aud approbation ef her husband, in 1834, made and executed 
a will disposing of certain property, and died in 1844. Subsequent to her 
death, the husband sanctioned and confirmed his assent to sach will, but 
afterwards retracted his consent; and the question was, whether he was 
at liberty to do so before probate ? 

Sir H. Jenner Fust, decided that the husband, having assented to a par- 
ticular will after the death of the wife, could not depart from his consent; 
and in the present case there were circumstances which strengthened the 
presumption that it was the intention of the husband that the wife should 
have a power of appointment over the property 


A Squeeze with a Bear.—We learn by the last overland that Capt. 
Smith, a well-known sportsman in India, ‘was ‘floored’ at Landover from 
the effects of a severe bite of a bear. When he was attacked by the ani- 
mal, the natives with Captain Smith, instead of aiding to beat him off ran 
away. After disengaging himself from the hug of his antagonist, the gal- 
lant sportsman, although severely wounded, followed the bear and shot 
him dead, . 


Ciericat Lonceviry.—An Ayrshire paper says :—‘ Inthe Parish of Kile 
birnie, in this country, there has been only one Church presentation during 
the last 130 years. The charge is now vacani by ‘he death of the late 
Rev. Mr. Urquhart, who was above ninely years of age, and ppv ards of 
fifty years minister of the parish, while his predecessor lived till he was 
above a hundred years of age, and was eighty years an incumbent.’ 

Matcu acamst Time.—Mr. Lilly’s match for 100! to rile from New- 
market ani back in twe'w? hours, was accorp'ished a fiw ninutsfan ler 
nine hours: the distance is about 116 mites, 
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— Faupevial Paritament. | 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


xp GENTLEMEN i— ; 
it eee on great saiisfaction to meet you in Parliament, and to have the 
a Sealy of recurcing to your assistance and advice. I continue to re- 
oppe from my allies, and from other Foreign Powers, the strongest assur- 
penny {the desire to cultivate the most friendly relations with this country. 
a 5oi0e that in concert with the Emperor of Russia, and through the suc- 
my our joint mediation, I have been enabied to adjust the differences 
ye th had long prevailed between the Ottoman Porte and the King of 
ee and had seriously endangeved the tranquillity of the East. For several 
pny | desolating and sanguinary warfare has afflicted the States of the Bio 
on. ee of all nations has been interrupted, and acts of bar- 
‘ty have been committed, unknown to the practice of a civilized peo- 
- fs conjunctioa with the King of the French, | am endeavouring 
“ ct a pacifica-ion of those States. The Convention concluded with 
France, in the course of last year, for the more effectual suppression of the 
ne trade is about to be carried into immediate execution by the active 

pa eration of the two Powers on the coast of Africa. . 
— a my desire that our present union, and the goud understanding which 
happily exists between us, may always be employed to promote the in- 

} of humanity, and to secure the peace of the world, 

ag po that the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the United States 
j pone to the territory on the North Western Coast of America, although 
ye cove been made the subject of repeated negotiation, still remain un- 
ee dg. You may be assured that no effort consistent with national honour 
e wanting on my part to bring this question to an early and peaceful 


“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


to effe 


settle 
shall be wa’ 
termination. 

+E sy or tHE House or Commons :— , 
Girne Estimates for the year will be laid before you at an early period.— 
Although I am deeply sensible of the importance of enforcing economy in 
all branches of the expenditure, yet I have been compelled, by a due re- 

ard to the exigencies of the public service, and to the state of our Nava! 
and Military Establishments, to propose some increase in the estimates 
which provide for their efficiency. 

' 3 AND GENTLEMEN ?— . ; : 
" peters a with deep regret, the very frequent instances in which 
the crime of deliberate assassination has been of late committed in Ireland. 
It will be your duty to consider whether any measures can be devited cal- 
culated to give increased protection to life, and to bring to justice the perpe- 
trators of so dreadful a crime. — I have to lament that, in consequence of 
the failure of the potato 9 in several parts of the United Kingdom, there 
will be a deficient supply ofan article ot tood which forms the chief subsist- 

‘eof great numbers of my peope. 
“elo by which Pf mm has been affected has prevailed to the ut- 
most extent in Ireland. {have en all such precautions as it was in my 
power to adopt for the purpose of alleviating the sufferings which may be 
caused by this calamity, and [ shall confidently rely on your co-operation in 
devising such other means for effecting the same benevolent purpose as may 
require the sanction of the Legislature. : 
[have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the measures which 
you have presented to me from time to time, calculated to extend commerce, 
and to stimulate domestic skill and industry, by the repeal of probibitory, 
and the relaxation of protective, duties. The prosperous state of the reve- 
nue, the increased demand for labour, and the general improvement which 
has taken place inthe internal condition of the country, are strong testimo- 
nies in favour of the course you have pursued. ; 

I recommend you to take into your early consideration whether the prin- 
ciples on whichyou have acted may not with advantage be yet more exten- 
sively applied ; whetheritmay uot be in your power, after a careful review of 
the existing duties upon many articles, the produce or manufacture of other 
countries, to make such further reductions and remissions as may tend to in- 
sure the continuance of the great benefits to which I have adverted, and, by 
enlarging our ¢ unmercial integcourse, to strengthen the bonds of amity with 
Foreign Powers. at : ; 

Any measures which you may adopt for effecting these great objects will, 
Iam convinced, be accompanied by such precautions as shall prevent perma. 
nent loss to the revenue, or injurious results to any of the great interests of 
thecountry. ! have full reliance on your just and dispassionate considera- 
tion of matters so deeply affecting the public welfare. } 

It is my earnest prayer that, with the blessings of Divine Providence on 
your counsels, you may be enabled to promote friendly feelings between the 
different classes of my subjects, provide additional securities for the contin- 
vance of peace, and maintain contentment and happiness at home, by in- 
creasing the comfortsof the greatbody of my people. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF. 
House of Lords. 

Lord MONTEAGLE inquired whether there would be any objection to 
the production of the report of the Secretary ot the Treasury in the United 
States on the subject of the tariff! The subject was one of general impor- 
tance, and he hoped there would be no objection to the production of the 
document. tle had thought it right to put this question to the noble earl in 
the first instance, before moving for the production of the report. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, it was unusual to move for the production 
of documents similar to that alluded to by the noble lord, and if such a prac- 
tice were adopted it might be attended with great inconvenience. At the 
same time, he was not disposed to deprive their lordships of information 
which might be really valuable and important, and which he could commn- 
nicate consistently with his duty. He had certainly received a copy of the 
document to which the noble lord referred, and he was ready to admit that 
it contained matter which was very well worthy of their lordships’ attention, 
Under the circumstances, he would not object to its production; but his 
consent to the noble lord’s request on this occasion must not be drawn into 
a precedent. 


House of Commons, Jan. 22. 


The Speaker, in his state robes, entered the House at 25 minutes after 
one o'clock, when a considerable number of the members had assembled. 
Shortly afier two o’clock the House was summoned to the bar of the House 
of Lords on the arrival of the Queen, whither the Speaker and a conside”- 
able number of the members proceeded. On their return the House was 
adjourned until four o’clock. 

On the re-assembling of the House, a number of new writs were moved 
or. 

The Speaker having read the Royal Speech. 

Lord FRANCIS EGERTON moved the address. After some prelimina- 
ry remarks on the amicable relations which exist between this country ard 
France, his Lordship dwelt upon the necessity of reconsidering the whola 
of our fiscal policy. He dweltupon the growth and importance of our 
manufacturing system; pointed out that we are dependent on foreign na- 
tions for at least a portion of the food which our population consume, as well 
asa — amount of the raw materials which are essential to our produc- 
tive industry ; ridiculed the idea of this country being starved by any foreign 
combination during any future war, of which an example is aflurded by the 
large supplies from the Continent, and more especially France, in the year 
1810; and urged the importance of harmonizing the present conflicting in- 
terests of agriculture and commerce. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON seconded the address. He then declared 
himself friendly, on the experience of the last four years, to a further relax- 
ation of the protective duties now levied on foreign commodities ; and hop- 
ed that Ministers would propose a’ plan which would deal justiy and liberal- 
ly with all parties. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL hoped that, though his course might be deemed un- 
usual in rising at so early a period of the debate, he should be considered as 
acting in conformity with the ordinary practice of the House in explaicing at 
ouce the grounds which had ledhim, and those with whom he bad acted, 
first to tender the resignation of their offices to her Majesty, and then to re- 
poe in the House as the Ministers of the Crown. ‘The immediate cause 
of their resignation was that great and mysterious calamity which kad be- 
fallen Europe—the failure of the potato crop. But it would be unfair to the 
Houso if he were to say that he attached exclusive importance to that parti- 
cular cause. It had gained, however, additional weight by its forcing an 
immediate decision upon the laws which governed the importation of . grain- 
He would not deny that his opinions on the subject of protection had un. 
dergone a great change, He did not feel himself humiliated by making that 
Contession; on the contrary, he asserted and claimed for himself the privi- 
lege of ielding to the forcs of reason and argument, «ad of acting upon his 
Snlarged experience, and upon his more matared conviction. He must con- 

{a ehange in his opinions had been forced upon him by the experi- 
ence of the last three years. During that period he had watche 1 day by day 
the effect of the relaxation of duties on ail the social interests of the coun- 





try; and the consequence was that he thought that his former arguments 
were no longer tenable. He did not now think that protection of native in- 
dustry was in itself rightand advantageons, nor did he believe that it was 
impessible for this country to compete with foreigners because it laboured 
under a heavy debt and severe taxation During the last three years prices 
have been low, and yet at no time had wages been higher. During the three 
previous years prices had been high, and the lowness of wages had produc- 
ed universal distress among the labouring population. 

He next proved from statistical returns that the result upon trade of 
removing protective duties had been a great increase of the foreign exports 
of the country, and that the result upon the revenue, though in the last tour 
Years a reduction had been made in the Customs duties to the amount of 
L.4,000,000 and upwards, and in the Excise duties to the amount of $1,000,- 
000, had been equally satisfactory. He then adverted to considerations which 
he deemed of mcre importance than those of either trade or revenue—name- 
ly, to considerations of morality; and showed that in 1842, when prices and 
high duties were in existence, there had been an alarmiag increase of crime, 
batthat in 1843 things had taken a favourable turn, and that in 1844.and 1845 
the decrease of commitments had been very large ; and he inferred from the 
returns, which he quoted, that low prices and comparative abundance con- 
tributed greatly to the promotiun of moralitty. He showed that these advan- 
tages had not been purchased by any detriment to the agricultural interest. 
Protection to that interes! had been undiminished ; and yet it bad not suffer- 
ed any damage in consequence ofthat diminution. He proved this pusition 
by reterence to the diminution which had taken place in the duties paid up- 
on foreign flax, toreign wool, foreign cattle, pigs, lard, &c., and tothe prices 
which every one of these commodities was now fetching in the markets of 
Great Britain He contended that he was justified in proceeding with the 
further removal of protecting duties by the gratifying results which had been 
produced by the removal of those which he had already repealed. It was 
right that he should state that, notwithstandirg the convic ion which was 
thus forced upon his mind, he had been of opinion that the charge of alter 
ing the corn Jaws ought not to devolve upon him as Minister of the Crown. 
He felt that with that conviction, which he could not control, he could no 
longer meet the annual motion of honourable members opposite with a direc! 
negative, and that therefore he could no longer continue to contest on the 
subject with advantage to those who had hitherto honoured him with their 
confidence. During the course of last autumn a great calamity had visited 
the United Kingdom. There was great danger of scarcity of that article 
which formed a considerable supply of the food of the country. It was the 
duty of government to meet that danger; and the House should now have 
an opportunity of jadging whether, with the information of which the Gov- 
ernment was in possession, it was possible for them to maintain in their pres- 
ent integrity the existing corn laws. His opinion was, that it was quite 
impossible tor them to dose. He then described the cwcumstances which 
induced him early in November to think that it was necessary to meet the 
impending evil by a suspension of the duties on the importation of foreign 
produce; and read consecutively the information which Government had 
received from various parts of the United Kingdom, and also from abroad, 
and which he considered as justifying him in the conclusions to which he 
had come first early In November, and afterwards ear'y in December. He 
nest read the information which he had received from England, Scotland 
and Ireland, relative to the failure of the potato crop ; and hoped that those 
who had so precipitately condemned the government would now make 
some allowance for its difficult{position. The right honourable baronet then 
ebtered into a lengthened state:nent relative to the resignation of the Minis- 
try and their reinstatement in office, and proceeded to state that he had giv- 
en notice that evening that on an early day next week it was his intention 
to submit to the House a measure of the greatest importance to our com- 
mercial policy. He would not anticipate the discussion on it that evening, 
as he was anxious to disconnect that which was a great national question 
from any party or personal considerations. After expressing a hope that 
he bad satisfied the House that his motives were honest, even though his 
conclusions might be erroneous, he proceeded to defend bimself against the 
charge that he had been guilty of treason to the agricultural interest. He 
had seen it stated over and over again, that the power which elevated could 
also displace him, and over and over again he had beeu menaced with that 
penalty. Now he valued not power forits patronage. Personal objects he 
had none. He had served four sovereigns, and to each of them he had stat- 
ed that he required no other reward but the assurance that he had served 
them as a faithful and loyal subject. Power for personal objects he wanted 
not—to be relieved from it with perfect honour, so far from being a penalty, 
would be to him the greatest of boons. He did not wish to be the Prime 
Minister of England ; but whilst he was so, he would hold office by no ser- 
vile tenure. He would hold it by no other obligation than that o a 
the public interests. He concluded his speech with an eloquent defence of 
his own conservative policy both at home and abrvad, contending that he 


perfurm no easy task, namely, that of reconciling the action of an ancient 
monarchy and a proud aristocracy with that of a reformed House of Com- 
mons. 

‘I owe no personal obligation to any man, or to any body of men, for 
being compelled to submit to the toil, aud to make the sacrifices which offi- 
cial duties give me. (Hear, Hear) I by no means nndervalue the distinc- 
tion of my position; but let there be a ‘listinet understanding as to what is 
the real notion of the obligation which [ owe for being placed in power.— 
Its value, allow me to say, does not consist in the power of distributing hon- 
ours. ‘That is inseparable from the office of Prime Minister, and cannot be 
diverted from it; but, believe me, that the possession of the power of ad 
vising the Sovereign as to the highest rewards and the highest offices is ill 
compensated by the invidious duty of selection, and the disappointments 
which every selection unavoidably occasions. I value not power for the 
privilege it confers of distributing patronage. (Hear hear.) As to per- 
sonal objects, let me say it without arrogance, [have none. [| have served 
four Sovereiguns—George ILL. and his three successors. In the reign of 
George ILI. my office was of so suberdinate a character, that it was impossi- 
ble for me to attract the notice of my Suvereign; but during the reignof 
lais three successors, George IV., frst as Regent, and then as King, William 
IV., and Victoria, it has been my tate to hold some of the highest offices in 
the state. I have served them in critical times, and ander difficalt circum 
stances. They have each taken far too favourable a view of any service I 
have rendered; but to each of those Sovereigns I have said, with every 
feeling of dutiful and grateful acknowledgment, thet there was but one fa- 
vour—one distinction—one reward they had itin their power to confer,— 
the simple assurance that I had been a loyal and faithful servant. (Hear, 
hear.) If power have any value, it is because it gives increased opportu- 
nities for rendering public service. Itis this which constitutes the real val- 
ae of official power, and [ think I can say with trath thet in intention, at 
least, | have not abused it. (Hear, hear). 1 and those with whom [ act 
have tried to use it for the promotion of the public interest and the advance- 
ment of the common good. We cannot charge ourselves with having ac- 
ted at variance with true principles of Conservative policy. We cannot 
think it was at variance with Conservative policy that we attempted to re- 
pair the disasters of Cabul, and to restore inthe Indian army a spirit which 
had been checked by the misfurtunes of Affghanistan. (Hear, hear.) We 
capnot think it inconsistent with Conservative policy that we laboured to 
assuage the animosities which have so long prevailed between this country 
and our powerful neighbour. [nthe speech which was read to-day from 
the throne Her Majesty expresses her desire that the cordial understanding 
which so happily exists between this country and France may always be 
made conducive to the promotion of the interests of humanity and to se- 
cure the peace of the world. It surely is not inconsistent with true Con- 
servative policy that we were enabled to insert that paragraph (hear, hear; ) 
that we have tried not to efface the recollection—the glorious recollection 
of military exploits and great achievements—but to extract from those glo- 
rious recollections everything that can provoke international enmity; that 
we have tried to engage in a rivalry, not on the field of blood, bat on the 
tield of honourable compensation for the advancement of commerce and the 
improvement of the social condition of mankind. (Hear, hear.) It sure- 
ly is not inconsistent with Conservative policy that we have laboured to in- 
crease the foreign trade of the country by removing prohibitory duties,— 
that we have reduced taxation and yet have increased revenue. (Hear, 
hear.) Is it inconsistent with a true Conservative policy that we have dis- 
couraged agitation and extinguished sedition,—not by coercive laws, but by 
creating an impression on the part of the great body of the people that we, 
the rich and powerful, are ready to take our full share of the public bur- 
dens, and relieve them of taxation? (Hear, hear.) The cables of gov- 
ernment is an arduous and a difficult undertaking. I may, without irrevo- 
rence, be permitted to say that, like our physical frame, our ancient consti- 
tution is Jearfally and wonderfully made,’ —that it is no easy task to insure 
the harmonious and uaited action of monarchy, aristocracy, and a reform- 
ed House of Commons. These are the objects which we have attempted 
to accomplish, and I cannot think that they are inconsistent witha pure and 
ealarged Comservatism. (Hear, hear.) Power for such objects is really 
valuable ; butfur my own part I can say with perfect truth, that even fer 





these objects, I do not covet it. It is a burden far above my physical, infi- 
 nitely abeve my intellectual strength. The relief from it with lLonour 


had put an end to the murmurs of disaffection, and had doue his utmost to | 














would bea favour and not a punishnient. But while honour and a sense of 
public re require it, [ do not shrink from office. 1 am ready to incur its 
respensibi ities ; to bear its sacrifices; to affront its honourable perils; dat I 
will not retain it with mutilated power and shackled authority. (Cheers.) 
—Iwill not stand at the helm during the lempestuous night, if that helm 
is not allowed freely totrarerse. I will not undertake to direct the course 
of the vessel by observatio.:s taken in the year 1842. (Loud cheers.) I 
will reserve to myseli the unfettered power of judging what will b 

the public interest. I donot desire to be the Minister of England ; but 
while Tam Minister of England I will hold office by no servile tenure (loud 
cheers;) 1 will hold o‘fice unshackled by any other obligation than that of 
consultiag the — interests, and providing for the public safety. (The 
rigbt aon. gentleman sat down amidst loud and continued cheering. ) 

Lord John Russell next rose to give au explanation of his conduct dari 
the recent interregnum in the ministry—an explanation which he wou 
have postponed to a future day had not Sir Robert Peel informed him that 
it would be for his convenience if he made it at an early period of the ses- 
sion. He then stated the circumstances under which he had been called up- 
on by her Majesty on that subject. He should have declined, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to accept office himself, as his party were in a minority 
of ninety or a bundred in the House of Commons, and as that fact alone 
must have led, before long, to a dissolution of Parliament When he men- 
tioned to her Majesty that such was his feeling, she placed in his band a 
document by Sir Rubert Peel, in which he promised to give every facility 
in his power to his successor, whoever that person might be, for the settle- 
ment of the question of the corn-laws. He then read the following letter 
to the Queen :— 

Cuesuam Prace, Dec. 16, 1845. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and has the 
honour to submit to your Majesty the following considerations :—Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s letter to your Majesty, cemmunicated to Lord John Russell at 
Osborne House, effers the support of Sir Robert Peel to his successors, pro- 
vided their measure should be founded 0» certain principles, which ure there 
explained, and formed in a spirit of caution and forbearance towards the in+ 
terests to be affected. The measures which Sir Robert Peel had in corntem- 
plation appear to have been a present suspension of the duties on corn; a 
repeal of the corn laws at no distant period, preceded by a diminution of 
duties ; relief to the occupiers of land from burthens by which they are pe- 
culiarly affected, so far as it may be practicable. Upon full consideration 
of these proposals, Lord John Russell is prepared to assent to the opening of 
the ports, and to the fiscal relief which it was intended to afford. But upon 
maturely weighing the second proposal, namely, that by which duties would, 
afterta suspension or temporary repeal, be re-imposed and again diminished, 
there appear to him to be grave objections to such a measure. The advan- 
tage given thereby to the land appears to him more apparent than real ; the 
uncertainty of prices in future years would be aggravated, and the prospect 
ofa complete free trade would be still kept in the distance; the prospect 
alarming the farmer, and the distance irritating the merchant and manufac- 
turer. In this view he finds that many persons deeply engaged to the main- 
tenance and support of the agricultural class entirely participate. So great 
an object as the settlement of this question might indeed have been held suf- 
ficient to justify the support of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, had they 
pecans sucha measure. But as Lord John Russell is placed at present he 
could not himself propose a measure against which the weight of argument, 
as well as public opinion, appears to him to preponderate. Had the harvest 
been plentiful, and corn cheap, it might have been very advisable to have 
diminished the duties geadually ; but the restoration of a duty after suspen- 
sion, bas all the appearance of the re-enactment of a protective law. Lord 
John Russell yore | submits to your Majesty that should the proposal of 
an immediate repeal, instead of immediate suspension and ultimate repeal 
of the corn law, preclude Sir Robert Peel from affording that support to the 
new government which he so spontaneously and handsomely otfered in his 
letter of the 10th of December Lord John Russell must humbly decline the 
task so graciously confided to him by your Majesty. Lord John Russell con- 
curs with the reasoning of Sir Robert Peel, which shows the inexpediency 
of pledging him to the outline of a series of measures. The measures for 
fiscal purposes, therefore, would have to be considered in detail by those 
alone who may bein your Majesty’s service. Lord John Russell trusts that 
your Majesty will attribute the reluctance which he feels to undertake the 
government without a previous knowledge of the opinion of Sir Robert Peel, 
to the extent here stated, to his very deep sense of the injury the country 
may;sustain from the rejection of a measure of such vital importance, and 
not to a desire to obtain a security from those who may be in power. 


He then told her Majesty that the case was altered, and that he would 
consult with his former colleagues en the subject. He did so, and they 
thought that the new government ought to know what were the intentions 
of the late ministry on the subject; but Sir R. Peel had given him (Lord J. 
Russell) to understand that he did not think it for the benefit of the public 
service that he should cotamunicate to his successor the details of bis intend- 
ed measure. He (Lord J. Russell) had then drawn up an outline of his own 
measure, and had wished to communicate itto Sir Robert Peel, in order 
that he might, if possible, obtain his consent to it along with that of Sir 
Robert’s late colleagues. Sir R. Peel, however, had thought it not reason- 
able that a person not in the service of the crown should be consulted on the 
details of a measure proposed by the ministers of the crown. The noble 
lord then stated at great length the various steps which he afterwards took 
to form a government on the principle of the immediate repeal of the corn 
laws, and his subsequent failure. in duing this he referred to the follow- 
ing letter from Sir Robert Peel to the Queen :— 

‘Wuirenatt, Dec. 17, 1845. 

‘Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and takes the 
earliest opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of your Majesty’s letter 
uf yesterday, which reached him at a late hour last night. Sir Robert Peel 
feels assured that your Majesty will permit him humbly to refer to the com- 
munications which he has addr. sscd to your Majesty; since his tender of resig- 
nation as au evidence of his earnest desire to co-operate in a private capacity 
in the adjustment of the question of the corn-laws. In the letter of Lord J. 
Russell to your Majesty, he expresses his concurrence in the reasoning of Sir 
R. Peel, whichshows the inexpediency of pledging R. Peel to the outline of 
a series of measures conuected with the settlement of that question. Lord 
John Rassell requires, at the same time, that Sir Robert Peel should give 
assurances, which amount substantially toa pledge, that he will support one 
of those measures, namely, the inimediate and total repeal of the corn laws. 
Sir Robert Peel humbly expresses to your Majesty his regret that he does 
uot feel it to be consistent with his duty to enter upon the consideration of 
this important question in parliament, being fettered by a previous engage- 
ment of the nature ef that required from him.’ 


After mentioning the objections which Earl Grey had stated to one of his 
colleagues, and the impossibility of overcoming it, the noble lord found 
that he could not carry on the government, avd he then addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Queen :— 

* CuHesHaM-Puace, Dec. 20, 1843. 

‘Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and has 
the honour to state that he has found it impossible to form an administra- 
tion Lord John Russell was aware, from the first moment when 
your Majesty was pleased to propose to him this commission, that 
there were very great difficulties in the way, which required the most 
cordial support of a large portion of those who followed Sir Robert Peel, 
to surmount. Lord John Russell has had solely in view the settle- 
ment of the question of the corn laws by whiew the country is so mach 
agitated. Those who have served your Majesty and your royal predecessor 
in cabinet offices during the administrations ot Lord Grey and Lord ;Mel- 
bourne, who were now in political connexion with Lord John Russell, were 
consulted by him. They agreed onthe principles by which they would be 
guided in (raming a measure for the repeal of the corn laws. ‘Thos one 
great difficulty was surmounted. But as the party which acts with Lord 
John Russell is in a minority in both Houses o: Parliament, it was neces- 
sary to asceriain how far they were likely to obtain the support of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. Your Majesty is acquainted with all that has passed on this 
subject. Lord John Russell is quite ready to admit that Sir Robert Peel 
has been willing, from the commencement (to the end, to diminish the diffi- 
culties in the course of a new government prepared to attempt the settle- 
ment ot the corn Jaws. But Sir Roberi[Peel could not, offcourse, rely on the 
support of his political friends, should the proposed measure be in iheir eyes 
dangerous and unwise. In this uncertainty of obtaining a majority in the 
House of Commons, it was absolutely necessary that all those who were 
prominent in the political party to which Lord John Russell is attached 
should give their zealous aid, and act in concert in the new administration. 
Lord John Russell bas, in one instance, been unable to obtain this concert, 
and he must now consider that task as hopeless, which has been from the 
beginning hazardous.— Lord John Rassell is deeply sensible of the embar- 
rassment caused by the present state of public affairs. He will be ready, 
therefore, todo all in his power as a member of parliament 'o promote the 
settlement of that question, which, in present circumstances, is the souree o 
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so much danger, especially to the welfare and peace of Ireland. Lord John 
Russel] would have tormed his ministry onthe basis of a complete free trade 
in corn, to be established at once, without graduation or delay. He would 
have accompanied that proposal with measures of relief, to a considerable 
extent, to occupiers oi lands, {rom the burthens !o which they are subjected. 
But he will be litle disposed to insist, as a member of parliament, on what 
may seem to your Majesty’s advisers an impracticable course. The coun- 
try requires, above all things, an early and peaceable settlement of a ques- 
tion which, if not so settled, may in an adverse state of affairs cause a lear- 
ful convulsion.’ The noble lord proceeded ‘o express his gratiiude to her 
Majesty fur the confidence with which she had treated him throughout these 
transactions, and for the tacilities which she had given him throughout 
them. [In justice to Sir Robert Peel he stated, that there was nothing in his 
communication which would have rendered his (Lord John Russell’s) task 
of setyling the question of the corn laws more difficult ; and in jusjice to Earl 
Gray, that his ubjections to ont of his colleagues atose from nothing but 
public motives. He hoped that on the corn laws the House might soon 
come to such an agreement as would enable them to settle the question. 
Famine might come upon the couniry, and would they have the seulement 
of the corn laws deferred till a period when they must submit to a humili- 
ating capitulation? When Sir R. Peel brought torward his measures in lieu 
of the existing corn law, which he condemned as a failure though he was 
the autnor of st, be (Lord J. Russell) would offer such observations as he 
might think necessary upon it, At presext, however, he would abstain. 
The noble lord concluded his speech by expressing his disappointment 
that Sir R. Peel had not brought forward a comprehensive plan for the paci- 
fication of Ireland, and by declaring his intention, whether in or out of 
office, to give his hearty assent to all measures for the benefit of that coun- 
try. He hoped that the freedom of industry and commerce might date from 
the commencement of the present session. * 
Mr. DISRAEL! made another of those bitter and pungent attacks on Sir 
Robert Pee), which caused so much excitement in the House last year. He 
ridiculed the Premier’s aspirations after posthumous fame, and declared 
that he was not the man who ought to carry the repeal ofthe cora laws. 
Mr. MILES wound up the debate in a speech hostile to the Govern- 
ment. 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES} 
House of Commons, Jan. 23. 
Mr. HUME, after complimenting Sir Robert Peel upon his proposed liberal 
policy said: There was one other point to which he would refer, and it was, 
to expressa hope that the right honourable baronet would continue to main- 
tain the good understanding which, from her Majesty’s speech, appeared to 
vail between France and England. [Hear.] It was in the power of 
the British Government, united with that of France, to command the peace 
ef the world. [Hear, hear.] Quarrels might arise between different na- 
tions, but those two great nations united would prevent war. [Hear.]— 
‘There was a paragraph in the speech referring to the state of our rela- 
tions with the United States; and he must say that he thought her Majesty’s 
expressions on this subject highiy proper and becoming. He thought, too, 
that the paragraph which recommended an increase in the army and navy 
estimates, one of the best, under present circumstances, in the whole speech, 
{Hear,] and he saw it with considerable gratification when he foand the 
chief magistrate of a great country. from whom he expected better things, 
venture to set at naught all those rules and regulations which civilized na- 
tions observed towards each other. It would be acting contrary to the 
whole tenour of his life, which had been the most efficient, useful, and prop- 
er support of the governmeut, ot to approve of this part of the speech, and 
he was sure there was a disposition on the part of the House to place at her 
Majesty’s commaud those means which would maintain the honour of the 
country. [Cheers.] 
Si rROBERT PEEL.—I never entertained the slightest apprehension 
t}any contrast between the language employed in her Majesty’s speech 
in reference to those unfortunate disputes that still prevail between this 
eountry and America, and that which has been used by the chief magistra 5 
of the United States, would have been made in this House. I never thought 
that that could have been mistaken or misrepresented. We have no hesit®- 
tion in announcing our sincere desire for the interests of this country, for 
the interests of the United States, and for the interests of the civilised world, 
in continuing to strain every effort which is consistent with national honour 
for the purpose of amicably terminating those disputes. [Hear.] I never 
had any apprebension that our intentions and our language would be misre- 
resented; and the speech which the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume}, the uni- 
Sos aud consistent advocate for the strictest economy, has just made, con- 
firms me that my anticipations will not be disappointed. (Cheers.] And 
if any proposal which her Majesty’s Government may feel it their duty to 
make for the maintenance of essential rights, or of the national honour, shall 
be responded to and supported by this House, then let me not be mistaken. 
I think it would be the greatest misfortune if a contest about the Oregon 
between two such powers as England and the United States could not be 
brought to a perfectly henourable and satisfactory conclusion. [Loud 


cheers. } 
THE OREGON*AND RIVER PLATE QUESTIONS. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he was not about to allude to those subjects 
which had been before the House last night, but there were two questions 
in that part of the speech from the throne which related to our foreign re- 
lations which he wished for some explanation upon First, with regard to 
the Oregon question. He entirely participated in the feelings of the right 
Hoa. gentleman, both that peace with the United States was most desira- 
ble, and that we ought to do nothing that was inconsistent with the honour 
of this country. But certain statements had been put forth in America, and 
had been reported to have been made to the Congress of the United States, 
which made it desirable that some explanation should be given on the sub- 
ject. He had thought that the President of the United States had last year 
made declarations to Congress on this subject which were not conformable 
to the usages of civilized countries, or to the friendly reiations of the two 
states ; but it would appear, bowever, that a proposition for a compromise 
had been made from the President to Her Majesty’s government, and he 
(Lord John Russell) conceived that that proposition had changed the state 
of the question. The proposition itself might be satisfactory or not satis- 
factory ; but, having been made, it did appear to him to require a statement 
from those in authority in this country of the terms on which they would 
be satisfied to settle this question. That proposition, as he understood, had 
not been received by her Majesty’s government, but had been declared to 
be totally inadmissible by our Minister in America. He (Lord John Rus 
sell) confessed he thought that was a hasty proceeding on the part of the re- 
presentative of Her Majesty in the United States. But what he wished to 
ask was, whether the negotiations had recommenced or were going on [— 
He was not desirous that the ,»apers should be presented to the Huuse; he 
was willing to leave the negotiation in the hands of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment until they could state that a satisfactory result had been attained, be- 
fore be asked for eny information of the particular state of the negotiations. 
One word with respect to what had fallen from the hon. member from 
Montrose. Her Majesty required the attention of the House to the increase 
in the estimates which provided for the efficiency of the military and naval 
services. He could well understand that with the increased possessions of 
this country abroad and the consequently increased demands on the servi- 
ces of our military and naval forces in every part of tae world, there might 
be reasons for tle increase of the estimates even at a season of profound 
a. and when nothing threatened on any side; and he true that on 

se grounds, aud not on account of anything in the aspect of affairs, with 
reference to the United States, that her Majesty’s government had made 
thisincrease. He, for his part, had for some time thought that the efficisn- 
cy of the military force of this country at its present amount was too much 
tried, and that too much was demanded from that force. His second ques- 
tino was this. Her Majesty stated that for several years a desolating and 
sanguinary warfare had afflicted the states of the Rio de la Plata, and it 
wasfurther stated thath er Majesty was endeavouring to effect the pacifi- 
caton of those states. He (Lord Johu Russell) understood that the endea- 
wour to effect a pacification had been prosecuted by means of warlike mea- 
sures, and he somewhat doubted whether that was the right mode of pro- 
ceeding. It was true it was stated that the commerce of all nations had 
been interrupted. But it was farther stated that ‘acts of great barbarity 
had been committed unknown to the practice of a civilized people.’ Acts 
of barbarity were certainly very dreadful things; but he doubted whether 
it was wise in her Majesty's government to state that as a ground of a forci- 
ble intervention. They had heard—though he would not name the coun- 
tries in which they had taken place—but they had heard of dreadful acts of 
barbarity in other parts of the world; and certainly he bad not heard it 
proposed by any wise statesman that there should be any intervention in 
those countries. The question which he had to submit to the right hon. 
baronet was, whether he proposed to lay on the table any papers explana- 
tory of the ground upon which her Majesty’s government thought it neces- 
sary to interfere with the warfare which bad eccurred in the States of the 

Rio de la Plata? 

Sir R. PEEL —With reference to the question just put by the noble lord, 

I beg to say, that not foreseeing that he would put it, [ am not at present 

prepared to give him an answer, and have therefure to crave that he will 

postpone his question until another time. On the subject of the Oregon ter- 
ritory, | have to state thata proposal was made by Mr. Buchanan, with the 
authority of the President of the United States, to Mr. Pakenham, and the 
proposal so made sugested a divisiva of the territory. Whether or not that 


proposal ought to have been accepted Icannotsay. Mr. Pakenham thought 

that the terms proposed were so little likely to be acceptable, that he did 
' not feel himself warranted in transmitting the proposal to the government at 
home ; and on signifying this to Mr. Buchanan, the latter immediately stat- 
ed that the propos»l was withdrawn. This is the state of the negotiation at 
present, so far as [am informed, respecting the proposal submitted by Mr. 
Buchanan. I have the bighest opinion of Mr. Pakenham ; I have the great- 
est respect for his talents and the greatest confidence in his judgment, yet I 
must say that it would have been better had he transmitted that proposal to 
the home Government for their consideration, and if found in itself unsatis- 
factory it might possibly have furmed the foundation for a further proposal 
(Hear.) Since that period this country has again repeated to the United 
States their offer of referring the matter to arbitration, bat no answer has 
yet been received to the proposal so made —_ With respect to the proposed 
increase in the naval and military estimates it is impossible fur any one 10 
see the progress of steam uavigation, and the continued increase of our co- 
lonial possessions, without at the same time seeing the necessity foran in- 
crease in our naval and military establishments. Within the last few months 
the colony of New Zealand has made a heavy demand upon us in this re- 
spect; and the continual drain made upon our troops on account of the ne- 
cessary reliefs in our other possessions is so great that it is almost impossible 
to fill up our regiments. I think that even while we have the utmost con- 
fidence in the intentions of foreign powers, we would not be wise to neglect 
the defences of our country, and to render it secure against any possible 
contingency, (Hear, hear.) I say, then, that the proposed increase in the 
estimates may be entirely justified on purely defensive grounds, and that 
her Majesty’s Government have felt it their duty to propese an increase of 
the estimates for our naval, military, and ordnance establishments, without 
reference to the dispute with the United States. 


THE NEW ENGLISH TARIFF. 


The following resolutions are to be proposed by Sir Robert Peel, in Com- 
mittee on Custems and Corn Importation Acts ;— 


Resoived, That in lieu of the duties now payable on the importation of 
corn. grain, meal or flour, there shall be paid, until the Ist day of February, 
1849, the following daties, viz. :— 

If imported from any foreign country : 
Wheat— Whenever the average price of wheat, made up and pub- 
lished in the manner required by law, shall be for every 


quarter, x «€ 
Under 48s the duty shall be for every qr.---.--..-.-.. setessale © 
48s and under 49s...... ASS Ey PE reper arene er 9 0 
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EE BE nn 56 5506 2490 43504000646.600Ke0 ab beSEs 6 0 
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Barley, beer or bigg—Whenever the average price of barley, 
made up and published in the manner required by law, shall 
be, for every qr 


Under 26s the duty shall be, forevery qr -.........--------.- 5 0 
Eg bias 5.55008 50 5She redness seesenses eoeees 4 6 
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Oats—W henever the average price of oats, made up and published 
in the manner required by law, shall be, for every qr 


Under 18s the duty shull be, for ever qr............--------- 4 0 
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Rye, peas, and beans, for every qr :— 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of barley. 
Wheat, meal, and flour—For every barrel, being one hundred and ninety- 
six pounds ; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on thirty-eight gallons and 
a half of wheat. 
Barley meal—For every quantity of pounds; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of barley. 
Oatmeal—For every quantity of {31 1 2 pounds ; 

A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of oats. 
Ryemeal—For every quantity of pounds; 

A duty equalin amount to the duty payable on a quarter of rye. 
Peameal and beanmeal—For every quantity of pounds ; 

A duty equal in amount to the duty payuble on a quarter of beans or 

reas. 
And Tht from and after the said 1st day of February, 1849, there shall be 

paid the fullowing duties, viz :— 


Wheat, barley, beer or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans, for every s. d 
QURIGEE oon cccacecscesesecsoececss nsec sedinesasesess woes 1 0 
Wheatmeal, barleymeal, oatmeal, ryemeal, peameal, and bean- 
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If the produce of and imported from any Britisk possession out of 
Europe :— 
Wheat, barley, beer or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans, the duty 


shall be for every quarter.........-....--- $5060 céesesccwces 1 0 
Wheatmeal, barleymeal, oatmeal, ryemeal, peameal, and beanmeal, 
the duty shall be for every cwt.... .... 2.22.0 cccccccccccc cess 0 44 


Resolved, That, in lieu of the duties of customs now chargeable on the 
articles undermentioned, imported into the United Kingdom, the following 
duttes shall be charged, viz :— 








Buckwheat, the quarter...--..--...--- ons sececccccese ceuces 010 
IEEE PT ree rere Terre TTT TTT CTT eT: 010 O 
——of aud from a British possession, the cwt..-...--.--..----- 0 2 6 
Bnttons, metal, for every 100 lb value........-...-.----.--.-- 10 0 0 
Candles, viz :— 
Spermaceti, the lb......-.-.. $eeeees ceeces secees esecce ce 0 0 3 
GHORNERR, 10 Th. occ. cccccescsese 9556068 R000 0000b0.5008 o 0 013 
EE ND ORs £5.00 65:6 006.0660:60.065066.0200 6006 500080 05 0 
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“ of and from a British possession, the cwt......-.---.------ 016 
GN. ce reisnthandese-aeecea ses Spe 606664456600 cdb0 § &§ @ 
Clocks, for every £100 value...--.....-- bb cbg abs ps0ens saenee 10 v 0 
Copper manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or described, and 
copper plates engraved, for every £100 value....--.-------- 10 0 0 
Copper or brass wire, for every £100 value........----.----- 10 0 0 
Cotton, articles or manufactures of cotton, wholly or in part made 
up, not otherwise charged with duty, for every £100 value.... 10 0 0 
“ of and from a British possession, for every £100 value...... § 68 
Hair, manufactures of haia or goats’ wool, or of hair or goats’ 
wool and any other material, and articles of such manufacture, 
wholly or in part made up, not particularly enumerated, or 
otherwise charged with duty, forevery £100 value..-.-...... 10 0 0 
*“* of and from a British possession, for every £100 value..-.-.. 5 0 0 
BENS OF Oil RAMEE, GO OWE. 0c cce ccc cds 16.0600:004066 506656055 07 +0 
“ of and from a British possession, the cwt..... étroses ecccee 0 8 
Hats or bonnets, viz— 
‘* of chip, the lb....- esenes 6006600 206500 00s00csess ecenes 0 3 6 
“ of bast, cane, or horsebair hats or bonnets, each hat or bon- 
net not exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the dozen........ 07 6 
“ each hat or bonnet exceeding 22 inches in diameter, the 
I ik 66:86 00466 ph Oae 6.440% 6605 56:5606006469-46050000 6 010 0 
“¢ straw hats or bonnets, the lb.... .... 2... 22+ ee eee eee nee 6 6 @ 
Hats, felt, hair, wool or beaver hats, each.......--------..... 02 0 
“ made of silk, silk shag laid upon felt, linen or other material, 
ia hin 0:8 6.66066 6460 904.6555. 5006.006066 448564 FECES CCS 020 
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Lead, manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, for every 
I a dicis na st bO-4b a0 bo SEED 4Etb D416 + ebe E484 CaSR SEES 10 0 0 
Leather, manufactures of :— 
Boots, shoes, and calashes, viz :— 
Women’s boots and calashes, the dozen pair...-....-..---.. 0 6 0 
Women’s boots and calashes, if lined or trimmed with fur or 
other trimming, the dozen pair.....-------------- seecce 07 6 
Women’s shoe with cork or double soles, quilted shoes and 
OU CLOGS, tho COLON PRP ....0 2 cnccss coccss cesses cescses 0 5 0 
Women’s shves sof silk, satin, jean, or other stuffs, kid, morocco 
or Other leather, the dozen p i. nnn oe Cee Obnds teens 046 
Women’s shoes, if trimmed or lined with fur or any other trim- 
NN OI ko doe cca owes caecdet nee sobs. cnebes 0-5 © 
Girls’ boots, shoes and calashes, not exceeding seven inches in 
length, to be charged with two-thirds of the above duties. .. 
A errr yer ee 614 90 
Men’s shoes the dozen DON brtccescccel asesesabeesesetet > ee? ea 
Boys’ boots and shoes, not exceeding seven inches in length, to 
be charged with two thirds of the above duties. = 
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Leather bvot fronts, not exceeding nine inches in height, the 
dozen pair..... ETc SPY Hitt Pie Oe AE OE Oy Bt 0419 
Leather boot fronts, exceeding nine inches in height, the dozen 


DRIP ooo noe ccmoce socdne badass ccey osshsccs apewssbacsesas 0 2 Q 
Leather cut into shhpes, or any article made of leather, or any 
manufacture whereof leather is the most valuable part, not 
otherwise enumerated or described, for every £100 valne,.. 10 0 0 
Maize or Indian corn, per qr......----..---- bhEGbnis Ov o0:5008 010 
Bey OO Biosoc cescicccsesssscice Chsbvcowagssccee £ §. 6 
Rice, the cwt...... Sea Kee C6164 0 eR RUE eS <b ehindigesd nee exces 0410 
Rough, and in the husk, the qr...--.......---.------------ 0 1 0 
Tallow, the cwt....- $0dS: 465s cua suabeteseucs cacwesqcaesce @.] 
“of and from a British possession, the cwt....-.....----- 000 
Tapioca, the cwt...--.....--....- Cascwaneued ws bans qacees 001 
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Resolved, That the duties of customs chargeable upon the goods, wares, 
and merchandise hereafter mentioned, ivyported into the United Kingdom 
shall cease and determine, viz :—Animals, living, viz: asses, goats, kids, 
oxen and bulls, cows, calves, horses, mares, geldings, colts, foals; mules, 
sheep, lambs; swine and hogs; pigs, sucking; bacon; beef, fresh of 
slightly salted; beef, salted, not being corned beef; bottles of earth and 
stone, empty; casts of busts, statues, or figures, caviare ; cranberries ; 
cotton manufactures, not being articles wholly or in part made up, not 
otherwise charged with duty; enamel; gelatine; glue; hay ; hides, or 
pieces thereof, tawed, curried or in any way dressed, not otherwise enu- 
merated; ink for printers; inkle, wrought; lamp black; linen, manufaot 
tures of linen, or of linen mixed with cotton, or with wool, not particularlr 
enumerated, or otherwise charged with duty, not being articles wholly o 
in part made up; magna greca ware; manuscripts; maps and charts, or 
parts thereof, plain or colored ; mattresses ; meat, salted or fresh, not other- 
wise fescribed; medals, of any sort; palmetto, thatch manufactures ; 
parchment; pens; plantains; potatoes; pork, fresh; pork, salted, not 
hams; silk, thrown dyed, viz: silk singles or tram, organzine or crape 
silk ; telescopes; thread, not otherwise enumerated or described ; woollens, 
viz: manufactures of wool, not being goats’ wool, or of wool mixed with 
cotton, not particularly enumerated or described, not otherwise charged 
with duty, not being articles wholly or in part made up; vegetables, all, 
not otherwise enumerated or described ; vellum. 





LATEST NEWS, 


The accounts of the various markets are of the most favourable character, 
and cannot but have a very favourable effect upon the prices of American 
produce in our markets, It is said that after the resignation of Lord 
Lyndhurst, which is likely soou to take place, Sir R. Peel intends dividing 
the political from the judicial functions, by which the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor will cease to be affected by the ministerial changes ——Lord Mor- 
peth has given his name toa document prepared by the Peace Society, re- 
commending addiesses from merchants and other classes in this country, 
to similar classes in the United States, in favour of perpetaal amity, and the 
reference of all points of misunderstanding to the arbitration of disinterested 
nations. ——The Kivg of Hanover has been indisposed. The crown prince 
has not yet sufficiently recovered to leave his palace. He is able, however, 
to take exercise within doors ——Queen Victoria has been pleased to sanc- 
tion the publication of the Stuart papers, from the original documents in 
her Majesty’s possession.——The Irish board of education are about to 
build thirty-two model schools, for training teachers, in the several coun- 
ties of Ireland ——The house of Labourtouche and Stafford, stock-brokers, 
Dublin, has failed. There are charges against them of appropriating to their 
own use moneys entrusted to them for the purchase of government securi- 
ties. 





The Dutch Commercial Society has resolved, in consequence of the fail- 
ure of the coffee Garvest in Java, not to offer for sale at the spring auction 
more than 200,000 bales of cottve, composed of the finest quality. ——It a 
pears from a published list of the railway plans deposited at the Private Bill 
office and House of Lords, up to the 31st December, that not fewer than 549 
of the lines provisionally registered have been abandoned by their projec- 
tors.——Fresh foreign Be, or beef slightly salted, is in future allowed to 
be shipped duty free as stores uuder the usual regulations. This is the de- 
cision of the revenue authorities ——The guano used in the vineyards of 
Prince Metternich so deteriorated the quality of the wive that the plaata- 
tions have been uprooted.——A letter from Rome states, that the Emperor 
Nicholas, during his stay there, bestowed enormous sums in gratuities. On 
quitting the Vatican he left 12,000 Roman crowns for the domestics. — 
Great activity prevails in the wine trade at Oporto, and prices have advanced 
fully 15 per cent; the increased exportation to England, coupled with the 
short supplies of the last vintage, has produced this effect. The use o 
diseased potatoes in Ireland by the destitute poor is becoming, as was ex- 











pected, a frightful source of fever and disease. A fearfal increase in the 
number of fever patients has taken place in the hospital of Fermoy.—— 
Caunt bas abandoned all proceedings for the recovery of the stakes in the 
recent fight for the championship. and paid the taxed bill of costs. Bendigo, 
therefore, gets the battle money without further dispute —-It is stated that 
briefs to the amount of £50,000 have already been handed to leading coun- 
sel in railway cases. 

The demolition of the British Queen steamer in the basi: at Antwerp, is 
proceeding with much activity, ——It is stated that her Majesty will visit 
Holland in May or June next. —In England and Wales the value of house- 
hold furniture is £190,000.000, of wearing apparel £10,000 000, and of 
plate, jewels, &c., £31,000 000.——One of the Ojibbeway Indians (the 
Bird of the Tempest) died at Brussels the other day, of the small pox, and 
another (the King of the Bitterns) is dangerously it The former was bap- 
tised by a Roman Catholic clergyman a oe haurs before his death. The 
other Jndians are still at Ghent. 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES, 


On the 27th Sir Robert Pee] brought forward his long expected scheme 
for the repeal ot prohibitory and reduction of protective duties. His retorm 
is not limited to corn and flour, but it extends also to a!l agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufacturers. Corn isto be subjected to a new but much low- 
er sliding scale, which is to continue forthree years, and afierwards a nom- 
inal duty to be substituted. ‘The duty is to be 10 shillings on an average 
price of 48 shillings, and to fall one shilling for every shilling increase in 
price. 

The tollowing is a brief summary of the bill :— 

The duty on Russian Tallow is to be reduced from 3s 9d to Is 6d. The 
timber duty is to be reduced but the rate is not yet declared. 

The duty on the coarser fabrics of linen, cotten and woollen is to be alto- 
gether abolished; on the finer, to be reduced from 20 to 10 per cent. The 
duty on silk manufactures is hereafter not to exceed the maximum of 15 
per cent. ; on ornamental paper hangings, to be reduced from one shilling to 
twopence the square yard; on toreign carriages, from 20 to 10 per cent. ; 
on foreign candles and soap the reduction is one-half; on boot fronts from 
3s 6d to 1s 9d, on boots from £1 Ss to 14s, on shoes from 14s to 7s, and on 
straw plant from 7s 6d to 5s. ‘ 

French brandy, Geneva, and other foreign spirits, the duty is to be re. 
duced from 22s 10d per gallon to 15s. 

Retaining his objection | to the introduction of slave-grown sugar, Sir 
Robert Peel proposes to strike off 3s 6d from the different duty on foreign 
iree-grown, believing that our colonies can bear increayed competition. The 
foreign tree-grown Muscovado will be reduced from nine shillings 4d to five 
shillings 10d, and clayed from 11s 10d to 8s. 

Agriculture; Indian corn to be admitted duty free. This is a boon to 
the agrieulturists, Sir Robert Pee! pointing out that beautitu! dispensation 
ot Providence, by which manure is rendered the fertiliser of the soil; wnile 
the rising price of rape and linseed the free introduction of nutritious food 
for fattening cattle. 

-Bu.ter and Cheese: the duties to be reduced by one-half; thus, on butter 
from £1 to 10s, and on cheese from 103 to 5s. The duty on foreign hops, 
which by the tariff of 1842 was reduced to 41. 10s is to be still (urther re- 
duced to2l. 10s Provisiuns, as fresh and salted meat, pork, and vegetables, 
duty free. 

The duty on live animals, fixed by the new tariff, is to be abolished, and 
foreign cattle areto come in doty free. 

Corn: in lieu of the present sliding scale, the following to be substituted. 

When the average price of wheat is 48 shillings, the duty to be 10s, the 
duty falliag by one shilling with every shilling ot rise in price, til) on reach- 
ing 53 shillings, the duty is to be a fixed one of four shillings, 

This mitigated scale to last for three yeais; and by a posilive enactment, 
to disappear on the Ist of February, 1849, leaving tor the tuture only a nom- 
inal rate of duty. j 

By this new scale, foreign wheat, which at present prices pays aduty of 
16 shillings, which only pay 4s. 

The discussion of the subject was postponed to the 9th of February. 

The London Times of Febraary 2ad, alluding toa notice ix a previous 
paper of the Oregon debate in the House of Representatives, remarks as fol- 
lows uponthe areument of Mr. Adams in the House: 

The po ition which we edon, Friday trom Mr Adams’ j 
House of Representatives is, as an argument, more of use to us| 
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i ws that in the disputed territory the right of sovereignty has 
— ao intentionally kept in abeyance, and that the United Siates have 
ns original indefeasibie jus imperii therein. It leads to no inference ol 
Americas righis; it supports no pretensious of American seisin. It estab- 
lishes more evidently than before our own assertios, by an appeal to the oe 
tual manner in which the district has been settled, and the light in Mtg 
that settlement has been regarded by a third party, viz., the abroriginal In- 
ee. however refutable any inference may be which he seeks to deduce 
from such premises in favor of the imperial claims to the Oregon, 1t will 
require something more powerful than argr ment to meet declamatory ex- 
hortations to war, and exulting predictions that, in the event of such a con- 
tingency, England would lose not only Oregon, but all that she pew ae 
gesseS north of those latitudes. We can easily believe that words of suc 
an import, coming trom one who, in addition to the inheritance ota ry 
honored name, may buast the recollection of long public services and the 
homage paid to acknowledged merils—we can easily believe that — 
words, from such a man, will thrill in the hearts of thousands. And indeed 
to no other cause bat an example so authoritative can we altribute the vio- 
Jent and beligerent language which was used by such speakers as Messrs, 
Ingersoll, Sims, Baker and McDowell. 


LORD METCALFE. 

It will be recollected, that ata meeting of gentlemen connected with the 
NorthAmerican colonies, held at the offices ot the North American Asso- 
ciation, on Uhursday, the 15th instant, it was agreed to present an address 
to Lord Metcalfe, upon the occasion of his lordship’s retirement from the 
Governorship ot Canada. The address having been numerously signed, 
was transmitted to Lord Meicalfe on Monday last. The following is a 
copy of his lordship’s acknowledgment of the same :— 

To the Subscibers to the Address of the Merchants and others connected 
with the British North American provinces, 

« Sirs,-I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred on me by the senti- 
ments which you entertain, and I beg you to accept my warmest thanks for 
the kindness which has induced you to express them. 

“ Had it been possible, with reference to the state of my health, to per- 
form efficiently the duties of my late office, I would gladly have devoted the 
remaineder of my life to the welfare of Canada, and to the fur- 
therance of those purposes which you state to have been promoted during 
my administrat 0a of the goveanment of that province, ; 

“ The aggravation of the malady with which I have been long afflicted 
kaving rendered the continued discharge of my functions impracticable. 1 
was under the necessity of soliciting her Majesty’s gracious permission to 
resign the trust conferred on me; but so long as I live I shall never cease 
tofeel an anxious desire for the prosperity of Canada, and a gratefui recol- 
lection of the loyalty and public spirit by which the meesures of my ad- 
ministration were supported in that country. 

(Signed) 

« 2, Mansfield-street, Jan. 27, 1846.” 

Our paper of to-day annouces the departure of the steam-ship Great 
Western vp the Llthot April, and the Great Britain on the 9:h of May, on 
their firs: semmer trips to New York.—[ Wilmer’s Times. 

Disaster To THe fRencn AtceRia.—The French papers gave an ac 
count of a horrid disaster which overtook a detachment of the French 
army in the province of Constantine. In the midst of a large plain, the 
column was overtaken by a heavy fall of snow, which continned two 
days, in which the poor fellows were obliged to bivouac. Some of them 
not having tasted food for two days fell victims to the severity of the 
weather. By this calamity more than 109 lives, it was said, have been 
lost. 

A Monster Prosecr.—Two French engineers, Messrs. Franchut and 
Du Motay, have projected a most startling mode of communication be- 
tween Dover and Calais. They propose to accomplish this object by a 
tunnel, to be composed of a series of iron tubes, of about four metres long, 
with a diameter of two and a half. The works being commenced simul- 
taneously on the two opposite coasts, when the tubes reach the water, 
other tubes are to be successively let down from a vessel placed over the 
boundary of the last tube, the orifice of this tube being closed by a disk in 
wood. ‘The descending tube is to be suspended from a crane by a cord, 
which attaches itself, on coming in contact, to a sort of wheel fixed in the 
tube below, and the two having been before adjusted to each other, the 
locks or springs with which they are provided, serve to bolt them together 
water-tizht, and then the wooden disk of the one is carried forward to 
close up the end of the other. 

Dreaprut Satpwaecks.—Recent accounts bring tidings of dreadful 
shiwwrecks. The Montreal, a trader between London and Quebec, was 
lost on the 14th of January, near Cape Chat, and every soul on board per- 
ished. The Saxon, an American packet, bound to London from Boston, 
is believed to have foundered on the 17th, on a reef of rocks called the 
Ledges, near Red Head. The Laurel, of Quebec, was lost off the coast of 
Newfoundland, by coming in contact with a field of ice; happily, the 
crew were saved. The ship Cambridge, from Liverpool, took off the 
crew, thirty-two persons, from the Lord Lynedoch, in a sinking state. 
Lioyd’s book’s record the loss of the City of Shiraz, in the Mindoro Sea, 
with forty persons drowned; the wreck of an East Indiaman, and other 
calamities, 

Increase OF THE Anmy.—It is currently rumoured in military circles 
that the army will be increased 14,000 men, by the addition of two com- 
panies to each infantry and two troops to each cavalry regiment. Three 
commissioned officers, a captain and two subalterns, will be appointed to 
each of these companies and troops, 

Increase oy THe Navy. —Her Majesty’s government having resolved to 
increase the navy, a number of districts have been selected where rendez- 
vous are established tor entering volunteers, Lieut. J. Stone has been ap- 
pointed to that at Hall; Lieut. W. Pitt, to the one at Leith; Lieut. R. 
Tucker, to one at South Shields; Lieut. W. W. Eyton, to one at North 
Yarmouth; Lieut. J. Stewart (b), to one at Dundee; and Lieut C. T. 
Hall, to one at Glasgow. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The despatches, by extraordinary, express, in anticipation of the bi- 
monthly mail from India and China, reached London on the 19th ult. via 
Marseilles. The dates are Calcutta, Dec. 7; Bombay, Dec. 15. 

The mail was brought to Suez by the Bentinck steamer, and landed there 
on the 4th inst. 

The political news is not important. 
the Satlej. The Sikh troops h: 
further demoustration. 

The Governor-general and Sir H. Gough the Commander-in-Chief, met 
on the 26th of November ; the former is said to have suspended the forward 
movements oi the latter, and is supposed to have opened negotiations. If 
his terms were not promptly complied with, it was snppened, that he him- 
self would commence immediate operation, 

A great portion of the Sikh furce is said to have left Lahore, and to have 
eucamped about tive miles from that city. They had expressed their inten- 
tion to cross the Sutlej, between Roopur and Ferozapore, but it was not ex- 
potac tations aun ratae becarried intoeffect. TheGovernoriGeneral, 
iowever, was fully prepared for action, let the demand come from what- 
ever quarter it might. Orders have been recived at Meerut, for every regi- 
ment, excepting the 51st Native Infantry, to hold themselves in readiness to 
move ata momen:’s notice, The impression in the camp of the Governor- 
General was, that though nothing was certain in the present unsettled state 
of affairs, appearances forebode a warlike character. The news from 
China is unimportant. Commercial matters at Calcutta and Bombay wear 
rather an unfavourable aspect. 

3 Inpia and Cuina.—The Cverland Mail reaehed London on the 22d of 
anuary. 





s* METCALFE, 


No collision had taken place on 
approached the frontier, but had made no 


IRELAND. 


_Circumstances of a most important character have occurred in Ireland 
since the sailing of the Medway, on the 16th ult. The state ot that dis- 
tracted country remains, in several parts, in anarchy and confusion—the 
AWS are set al defiance, life and property insecure, and assassinations and 
agrarian outrages the order of the day. The executive, teeling the imper- 
ative necessity of putting an end to such insubordination, have been obliged 
to proclaim several baronies in the county of Limerick—and it is not im- 
probable but that that county notorious for its blood stained crimes—Tip- 
perary, will ere loag, be placed under the same surveillance. The latest 
accounts from the sister country contain particulars of the must horrifying 
bold, and barbarous outrages. a 
_ Me. O'Connell continued his repeal agitation until the 26th ult, when he 
‘eit the Conciliation Hall g-ntlemen to manage the business in his absence, 


while he took his s ‘atin parli imen:, to advocate the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, ind vote for cheap bread. Prior to leaving Dublin, there was a 
Taeeting o| Repeal Members of Parliament. The meeting was held at Had- 
ley s Commercial buildings, the 23rd ult. The Queen’s Speech having ar- 

ved, was read,and Mr. O'Connell then moved the following resolution, 


which w: lonred ‘s Thar . : 
vhi =i pet opred:—** That the [rish Members going over to London do 
hereby pled 


e theme vo ‘ J H 
J PISSe “Hemselves ty oppose to the utmost all Government coercive 


measures which shall be brouzht forward, if they are not accompanied by 
measures calculated to settle the differences between landlords and tenants.” 
FRANCE. 

On the 29th ult., in a debate in the Chamber of Deputies, the relations 
between this country, France and England, arising out of the annexation 
of Texas and the present posision of the Oregon question, came up for dis- 
cussicn. M. Thiers spoke at length upon the subject, taking for his text the 
declaration of President Polk, in his message, that ** even France our anci- 
ent ally” had sought to prevent annexation, and that “ we ought to rejoice,” 
&c., al our triumph over the combined atiempis o: France and England.— 
He blamed Goverament for interfering at allin the matter, arguing shat, 
since France had given up Louisiana and lost Canada, she had nothing to 
do with the “ balance of power in America,” and implying that if she must 
interfere in the matter, he would rather that she should be arrayed against 
England than against the United States, 

M. Guizot, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, replied the nextday. He 
maintained that France had only offered advice and assistance to Texas to 
maintain her independence, Since she had declared for annexation, France 
had entered no protest. He went on tocomment upon the President’s Mes- 
sage, referring particularly to the part in which European interference upon 
this continent is declared against, and asserting the right of France or any 
other European nation to make treaties at will with Mexico, or aoy other 
American power. The speech seems to be an elaborate reply to Mr. Polk’s 
propositions with regard to European non-interference, and the whole of it 
will be read with interest in this country. 

M. GUIZOT’S SPEECH, 


On the discussion of the address in answer to the king’s speech in the 
French Chamber of Peers, some remarks made on the Texas affair called 
M. Guizot to the tribune. He seemed eager to say what he had to say in 
answer to Mr. Polk, and immediately plunged into the very thick uf the 
Texas affair and the President’s message. ‘The speech of the Foreign Min- 
isier of France was one of the tnost remarkable he has ever delivered. Mas- 
sive in argument, lofty in tone, irresistible in eloquence, it is even entitled to 
rank with the most effeciive of any discourses that have ever been deliver- 
ed in any parliament. (Our correspondent here gives a summary of M. 
Guiz »\’s reasoning relative to ‘l'exas, which we deem it unnecessary to re- 
peat in this place, He went onto say that he might have broken offthere, 
but he begged permission to refer to the remarks of the President’s Mes- 
sage on the general relations ot France with the United States towards 
France and of the general policy ofthe United States towards France and 
Europe. He would himself not have opened such a discussion, and it was 
nut either in the interest or the necessity of the two cuuntries to have open- 
ed it; but since it was opened, he had no hesitation to say his entire thoughts 
about it. They entertained the same good sentiments in the saine rela- 

tions to the United States as they had always done, and they meant to main- 
tainthem. They meant to be always for the U. States old and sincere triends. 
But the United States are not what they were sixty years ago ‘Taey were 
jast created, badly constituted, and needed support—paternal support. Now 
they are grown and prespered, and taken their places among the great of 
the earth. Far from regretting, they applauded and rejoiced at this pros 

perity and grandeur ; and not only did they rejoice at their present grandeur 
but at their great destinies in future. Opinions might differ as to the 
merits of their social organization and their political institutions ; but it was 
impossible not to recognize in that society, and by consequence in its influ- 
ence, principles of justice, of humanity, of we!l-being for men, which have 
been wanting in the greater ah of the States whicit have become great 
and powertul in the world, ‘There was reason to hope that, in spite of all 
the imperfections, all the chances, all the obscurities of the future of this 
great peo le, it will exercise its influence in a manner more moral and 
more usetul than many other great people. They were, therefore, tar trom 
complaining of, or being alarmed at, the present and future greatness of 
the United States. But they were obliged to take into serious considera- 
tion, and regard with a vigilant, not distrustful eye, their greatness and 
strength ; and nobody could be surprised that, in the interest of their coun- 
try, they should maintain the independence of their policy towards the Uni- 
ted States greatand powertul, in quite a different manner than they had 
doue towards the United States newly bora, and hardly sure to live. 

Even if the simplest common sense do not teach them that conduct, the 
message of the President indicated it clearly. It was not for him to say 
that the words of the President were either opportune or measured ; but they 
were frank, explicit, and honourable. He had read them attentively, and 
had sought, in the interes's of his country, the policy they conveyed. He 
tound two things which appeared to him excessively grave. The first was 
thatthe United States have nut taken, and will not take part for or agains! 
any one in the affairs of Europe. They profess they practise a pertectly 
isolated policy with regard to EKurope—independent neutrality. He did 
not blame them. 

He would go further, and say, it was their interest, well understood, and 
that interest was good policy. ‘ But then (pray, mark these words, they 
are of vast importance) the United States cannot be astonished that we do 
the same—they cannot be astonished that the policy of France will be, with 
respect to the United States, as independent, as purely attached to the na- 
tional interest, asare the United States themselves, What they practise— 
what they are right to practise—is as guod a rule ol policv for us as for 
them. We ought to guard the same independence—-we ought to seek equally 
in all the questions in which we may be engaged the national interest, with- 
out sacrificing to it any tradition, to any scrivener, to any view of an alli 
ance which cannot exist according to the terms even of the President o. the 
United States.” That was the first thing that struck nim in the message. 
The second was that the United States could not permit any European acs 
tion on the North American continent, ard that what in Europe is called the 
balance of power could not be applied either. The maxim, he said, was 
strange. ‘The United States were not the only nation of North America.— 
There were other states—he would only name Mexico—with the same 
rights, the same independence, the same liberty to seek or refuse alliances, 
to form political combinations in accordance with their interest, as the Uni- 
ted States. ‘The neighbourhood, the existence of the United States, could 
not restrain in any fashion their independence and their rights. Well, with 
those states France had treaties ; and they had the right to conclude and 
maintain treaties; and would any one say that in so doing they injured the 
right of the United States? There was nothing in all that they could not 
do again, and the states with which France was in relation could also do 
ihe same. The language to which he alluded, ifthe sense it appeared to 
have were attributed to it, would far exceed the limi of the rights that can 
be recognized in foreign governments, however great they may be. The 
ties which bound them to other States of the North American continent, the 
relations they had with them, that they were in the right tocertract with 
them—all these interests, commercial, political, territorial, even, in certain 
cases, showld be maintained withvut any sentiment of hostility to the United 
States, but with the same sentiments of friendship as had always been shown 
towards them—they should all be maintained without giving to the United 
States any great cause of complaint, but without regarding any illegitimate 
pretension For this the United States themselves had given them a strik- 
ing example. 

At the time of the French revolution, Washington had steadily resisted 
the popular clamour to engage in the conflicts it created in Europe—to main- 
tain a strict independence towards all European States—to be the ally of 
none, France or any others. He thoughtthat Washington in so doing was 
right, and thereby rendered an immense service to hiscountry, ‘They were 
not now in similar circumstances; but he hesitated not to say, that the fun- 
damental principle of the policy of Washington at that time, since become 
that of his country, ought to govern that of France. And for his part, as 
long as he had, or should have, the honour to sit in the councils ot the crown 
he—the triend as sincere ard affectionate as any one of the great society, 
of the great government of the United States, accepting willingly their pre- 
sent greatness and their future greatness—he would maintain not the less 
in all the questions great and little which may arise in the new world as 
in the old—he would maintain not the less the tull independence of the poli- 
cy of his country—he would practise not the less what appeared to him con- 
formable to the interest of France. ‘And,’ he added in conclusion, ‘I am 
sure that in doing that we shall be understood and approved even by the 
United States. 1 know the power of popular errors, 1 know the empire of 
popular passions; but I know also that the modern free states, whatever 
be the form of their government, monarchical or republican—whatever be 
their sucial organization, aristocratic or democratic—repose always on this 
conviction. 1 will say willingly on this faith, that whatever be the error of 
the moment, after a long and tree examination by the empire of discussion 
and iiberty, truth, justice, reascn, good sense finish by prevailing, and by 
directing public affairs. It is this hop-, this faith, which makes the exis 
tence and the safety of mudern free siates. It wil) not bethe United States 

which will give to this salutary and sublime faith a painful denial.’ 

Mr, King, the American Minister at the Tuileries, has been drawn into 
a correspondence with M. Guizot, for the purpose of rebutting a charge pre- 


high aiplumatic functionary oughtto be above this. The Times returns 





ferred against him by the London ‘Times, of garbling the views of the French 
Government on the subject of Texas, and producing thereby the explosive 
missive in the President’s Message, which has caused such a sensation in 
France, and such protracte! discussions in the Chambers, Mr. Kiag is} 
sadly too thin-skinned; and he has not bettered his position by appealir 
through M. Guizot to the public against the strictures of a newspaper. A 
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to the charge, and scarifies Mr. King unmercifally. Mr. King’s letter is 
rhetorical and inflated; that ot Mr. Guizut brief, cold and to the point.— 
European Times. 


Disaster TO THE Frenca 1x Ataeria.—The ‘French papers gave an 
acconnt of a horrid disaster which overtook a detachment of the French 
army in the province of Constantine. In the midst of a large plain, the 
column was overtaken by a heavy fall of snow, which continued two days, 
in which the poor fellows were vbliged to givouac. Some of them not hav- 
ing tasted food for two days fell victims io the severity of the weather. By 
this calamity more than 100 lives, it was said, have been lost. 


SPAIN. 

The news from Madrid is to Jan. 26. An explanation was made by 
the Ministers in the Congress, in regard to the Queen’s marriage, in contra- 
diction of reports in circulation in regard to the Count Trapani. General 
Narvaez stated that the marriage of the Queen had not yet been discussed 
by the Ministers, nor had there been any question of it, as her Majesty had 
not signified any desire to contract matrimony. 

GERMANY. 


A letter from Franktort, dated Jan. 24, says that Ronge has been forbid- 
den by the Saxon Government to enter any part of the Saxon territories : 
and the police received orders not to allow any clergyman. belonging to the 
an Catholic Dissenters, to take up his abode in their respective dis- 
ricts. 


MARRIED.—On Tuesday 3rd imst., at St. Asaph, by the Venerable Archdeacon Clough, 
Vicar of Mold, Charles Butler Clough, Esq., of Liverpool, to Margaret Marshall Butler, 
only daughter of the late Frederic B. Clough, Esq., of Rutlin, Denbighshire. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 108 1-2. 


WEB ALBION. _ 
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The Cambria arrived at Boston on Wednesday night, having made a 
most remarkable passage for the season of the year. She sailed from 
Liverpool on the 4th. 

She brings intelligence of the highest importance, and we have filled our 

columns with details franght with interest to every reader. We can only 
touch, and that briefly, on some of the more stirring topics. 
Parliament assembled on the 22nd ult., when her Majesty the Queen open- 
ed the Session, in persen, reading her Speech from the throne with the dig- 
unity and grace for which she is remarkable ; and emphasizing with great 
point the passages referring to her desire to preserve peace, and to the 
proposed reduction of the Tariff. 

Qn the return of the Speaker to the House of Commons, Lord Francis 
Egerton rose to move the Address; in this he was secunded by Mr. E. B. 
Denison. The Speaker having read the Address, which was an echo of 
her Majesty’s Speech, Sir Rebert Peel rose, and entered into an expla- 
nation of the motives which led him to resign his office in December, and to 
reassume it after Lord John Russell had failed to construct a Whig Cabinet. 
He was followed by Lord John Russell, with his explanation also; and 
thus the public were put in possession of facts, which led to the events we 
have alluded to. Sir Robert's whole Speech was couched in high and in- 
dependent terms. He boldly avowed his conversion to the principles of 
Sree trade, and expressed his determination to act upon them with all his 
power; atthe same time he expressed his entire contempt for office, and 
the political power which it conferred on him In a word, if the country re- 
quired his services, the country must be content to take the line of poliey 
he should think proper to adopt. The peroration of his Speech, is one of 
the most remarkable ever delivered in Parliament, and we especially com- 
mend it to politicians in all countries. lt breathes the highest tone of in- 
dependence. 

On asubsequent day the Duke of Wellington made his explanation in the 
House of Lords. He, like Sir Robert Peel, when recalled by the Queen, 
obeyed the call, because it was, he said, his duty; and because her Majesty 
should not be left unsupported. This is the answer given when itis asked 
why the same ministers came back after having resigned. The Duke 
said— 

“My lords, 1 highly applauded the course taken by my right honourable 
friend on that occasion, and [ determined that I, for one, would stand by 
him. I did so beeause I felt it to be my duty to the Crown to endeavour 
to be of service; and I did think the formation of a government in which her 
Majesty would have confidence was infinitely of greater importance than auy 
opinion of any individual on the corn-law or any other law. My lords, that 
moment my right honourable friend wrote to me, and desired me to attend 
a meeting of the Cabinet that evening, which I did. I applauded the con- 
duct of my right honourable friend. 1 was delighted with it. It was pre- 
cisely the course which 1 would have followed myself under similar cir- 
camstances, aud | accordingly determined that I would stand by him.” 


This burst of loyalty was well received by the house, and subsequently 
by the country. 

On the 27th of January Sir Robert Peel came forward and announced 
his great plan of Commercial Reform. His speech on the occasion created 
intense interest ; the house was crowded in every part, and below the bar 
sat Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and Earl Jersey. The speech 
occupied four hours in its delivery, when the question was adjourned for 
further debate to the 9th of February. The duty on wheat it will be seen 
is to be much reduced; and in three years to be wholly abolished. Indiaw 
Cornand Buckwheat are to be admitted duty free immediately, as well as 
many other articles. Grain from the colonies to be admitted free. 

The great practical question now is—will Sir Robert Peel be able to carry 
this measure? It is pretty generally admitted that it will pass the House of 
Commons by a majority of fifty ; and in the House of Lords its fate is more 
doubtful, although it must be admitted that opinions lean in favour of its 
success in that House also. A little time will enable us to form some defi- 
nite opinion of our own on this point. 

The discussion which took place relative to the Oregon question, is im- 
portant. A desire to keep the peace, appears to pervade every bosom from 
the Queen to the peasant. Mr. Pakenham, it seems, is a little censured for 
declining Mr. Polk’s offer, without first submitting it to his government. It 
was a very natural error—if it be one—for him, or any minister to commit, 
since the offer was far less advantageous than one which the British gov- 
ernment had ¢hree times rejected! The government, it seems, was await- 
ing the result of the renewed proposals to submit the matter to arbitration. 





INDIAN CORN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION, 
Occoquan, Va., February 16, 1846. 
Respected Friend,—The present and anticipated demand for foreign 
grain in Britain, have stirred me up to fulfil an intention | once had to 
write you a few sentences, The noble efforts that you have made to pro- 
mote a liberal exchange of staples and manufactures be ween that coun- 
try and ours, entitle you to the gratitude of patriots on both sides of the 





Atlantic. Permit me to congratulate you upon the success of your endea- 
vours to create interest in many intelligent quarters upon the subject of 
introducing Indian Corn into extensive consumption in Britain. It is 
true, your views at first met with discouraging neglect, but the clear ex- 
position you gave in the letter to Lord Ashburton, and the intrinsic im- 
portance of tiie subject, soon attracted attention, and I have with pleasure 
watched the evidences of increasing interest, ever since, 

Yet. however desirous that Indian Corn may be admitted at a nominal 
duty, or duty free, the United States could not at preseat agree to make 
concessions in our tarifito obtain that object. Britain must first give evi- 
dence of a hearty intention to consume large quantities of it. For at 
present concessions in our tarifl w uld be followed by increased importa- 
tion of British manufactures to the amount of millions, while the Britisk 
importations of Indian Corn would be next to 00. What then can be 

| done? [ answer, continue to do what you have done. Write plain and 

| instructive pieces for distribution in the British Isles. Persuade the 

Lashio middle substantial classes to introduce it on their ta- 

, i bles by way of example, the liberal to bestow it in charity upon the iudi- 

t, and show to the owners of horses, cattle, and stock, its great value 
| Many able pens will no doubt assist you, and your sucesé 
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may well stimulate you to further exertions. One obstacleshould 
—_ seatlacier attention. There is said tobe a prejudice in the British 
labouring classes against using cheap food, as they think they will never 
be paid by the employers more than sufficient for their bare oe pete 
Therefore, they argue, that if they consume cheap bread they wou 
be permitted long to enjoy the saving, but their wages would be reduced 
go much, I once read in a leading British review an article upon the 
modern state of their labouring classes, and comparing it with their con- 
dition in the reign of George II. Among other evidences of their im- 
roved comforts, he said they now generally used wheat bread, whereas 
in George I1.’s time their fare was rye or oat bread; and the writer ex- 
horted them to continue the use of wheat bread, and seemed tot hink it was 
an advance in civilization. ™ 
Would that I could communicate to the people of the British Isles a 
fondness for corn bread like that which the people of the old states south 
of Mason and Dickson’s line have ; where, from the tables, whether of the 
humble cottager, or of the inhabitants of cities, or of the landed gentry, It 
is never absent. I smiled at your wpe to make it palatable bya 
sweetening of molasses [though no doubt this is a good idea as applied to 
English consumers}. Why, I hear our labouring men say that, though 
they like wheat bread occasionally by way of variety, it iscorn bread they 
desire for a constancy, and they don’t believe they could support continual 
labour on wheat bread ; aad at other times I have heard among this class, 
and from women too, that wheat bread was pretty well sometimes, but it 
required butter to make uw godown. Icangive you an anecdo'e, a good 
counterpart of the one you related of the American prisoners at Melville 
* Island, and mush and milk. In one of the early volumes of Memoirs of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Judge Peters relates, that he held 
in the American army, in the revolution, an office in the Commissariat, 
and upon one occasion a body of Virginia troops marched into Philadel- 
phia and were some time quartered in the neighbourheod, but their Gene- 
ral had not arrived. Here diseases broke out among them for which the 
physicians could discover no cause, nor could their medicines procure 
their relief. When their General arrived, the condition of his troops was | | 
explained to him with much concern. Whereupon he inquired what 
were the provisions that had been distributed to them; when informed, he 
replied, ‘* Psha, you have been feeding them upon what they are not used 
to. Procure for them a good supply of bacon and Indian corn bread, and 
1’ll warrant their sickness will soon disappear.” Accordingly the com 
missary bought these articles in all the shops in Philadelphia, and the re- 
sult was as the General predicted. His men were restored to health, for 
the prescription acted like a charm. . x 
Let us now advert to another subject. the preseat importunate demand of 
a large party in England to admit foreign corn generally duty free. Thou h 
I cannet pretend to be a judge of what may be necessary there, yet as far 
asI can understand their situation I am prepared to say that the change de- 
manded would be very unwise in my opinion. I know that with respect to 
my oWn country, my vote would never be given for admitting without duty 
ali countries to throw in here their surplus grain, and thus injure the agri- 
cultural interest, whose prosperity is proverbially the foundation of that of 
al] others. ‘The British farmer has herein more burdens to bear than ours, 
and stands more in need of protection. But the principle might certainly 
be relaxed with advaatage in the way that you proposed, viz: to encourage i 
the shipment by way of the St. Lawrence of grain and flour from the Uni- 
ted States, a country that woald take pay in British manufactures. I ar- 
dently hope that when the premier at last breaks silence his scheme will be 
some reduction in the sliding scale and the encouragement of the St. Law- 


rence trade. 
Very respectfully yours, J. J. 


We have only a very few remarks to make on the above letter of our 
friend in Virginia. The difficulty of introducing Indian corn into general 
use in England rs twofold. First, the nataral prejudice which all man- 
kind feel against a new article of food; and secondly, the feelings of pride 
that are aroused in the human breast when a cheap and supposed inferior 
kind of diet is off¢red to them. These objections are so strong that we 
have from the beginning recommended that the introduction of the artiele 
be tried in a period of scarcity. Hunger is a powerful argument, and is 
marvellously potent in sabduing both pride and prejudice. That it is con- 
sidered genéeel, among the lower classes in England, to eat white bread, is 
well known, and silly as the notion is, it, nevertheless, has its use in stimu- 
lating the pride and rescuing madi from the mental degradation in which 
poverty is aptto place him. 

It is for farming purposes that Mr. Escott—the member of Parliament 
for Winchester, who is pledged to bring forward the motion tor repealing the 
duty—chiefly designs it. He has on more than one occasion in his speech- 
es in the House, pointed out its value for cattle feeding, as our correspon- 
dent will probably recollect, when running his eye over the debates which 
we have at different times transferred to the Albion. The grand consump- 
tion, indeed, for some years will be for this parpose only for nothing buttime 
will overcome the popular prejudice now existing against it. But it may 
be asked if this be the case, why do we continue to recommend it asa 
human food? The answer is obvious. So long as it is recommended for 
the destitute masses, it carries with in the powerful argument of benevo- 
lence, and will be more apt to touch the sympathies of the legislature and 
induce Parliament to disburthen it of the daties. 

Mr. Escott, doubtless, sees that the new law which admits the live stock 
of continental countries et a low duty, is imperfect without the use of a 
cheap fattening article. The cattle imported are often lean—at all events 
they require good feeding before they are fit for the shambles: now the 
Indian Corn, if admitted duty free, would be the cheapest fattening article 
required; and thus would the markets be supplied with good and cheap 
meat. 

It has been a maxim with us, as our readers pretty well know, to retain 
a portion of the duties on wheat, as being the more valuable of the farina- 
ceous tribe. The superficial surface of Great Britain being so small, com- 
pared with its population, we would preserve it for the cultivation of the 
highest articles of diet, drawing from distant countries the cheaper kinds 
for the use of the masses. In this way the agricultural interests will be 
preserved and the people fed at the same time. 

+» We had writtea so far when we received our accounts by the Cam- 
bria, with Sir Robert Peel's great scheme for a very extensive reduction of 
duties on some articles, and a total repeal on others. 

In regard to Indian Corn it will be seen that he has “ taken the bull by 
the horns,” and boldly proposed the abolition of its duty! Should the Pre- 
mier be able to carry this point, our wishes will be accomplished; and the 
efforts that we have been strenuously making for the last four years will be 
crowned with all the success we could desire. 


*,* We bave received from Canada “ An Essay on the Oregon Ques 
tion, written for the Shakspeare Club, of Montreal, by Edward A. Mere- 
dith, L L. B., T.C B., Barrister at law.” Th’s is a pamphlet of forty or fifty 
pages, in which the subject is well and fairly discussed, conveying to the 
mind of the reader a very succinct account of the great question of the day. 


THE DRAMA. 

Parx Tueatae —Augasta has added another triamph to her already bril- 
liant career. On Wednesday the manager revived the popular La Sylphide ; 
Madame Augusta personating the fascinating heroine, which she sustained 
with a brilliancy and grace of artistical skill that ranked her unsurpassed by 
any competitor we have seen in this country, Miss Ince very ably sustain- 
ed the efforts of Madame Augusta, in Jessy; and Messrs. Fredericks and 
Parsloe}were more than respectable as Sandy and Reuben. 

The ballet was rapturously applauded througheut. We regret that Ma- 
dame Augusta’s other arrangements prevent an extension of her present en- 
gagement at the Park. She takes her leave this evening. 

Mr. Simpson has succeeded in adding a powerful attraction to his list of 
novelties that we think will amply repay him. Mr. Sands and his talented 
children made their appearance on Tuesday, and were received with ac- 
clamation and delight. We can assure our readers that this talented family 
are, in the literal sense of the term, artistes. We were prepared for some- 
thing out of the ordinary style of gymnastic feats, from reading the European 
accounts of their uurivalled skili—but we certainly found their performances 


vice. 
sembled a monotonous delivery of a sermon, than the natural, impressive, 
colloquial style, requisite for the stage; unless he contrives to divest himself 
of this false, chanting delivery, we see no hopes of his future success. 


career. 
ed to the tastes of the frequenters cf this establishment, will run for weeks 
with undiminished attraction. 
his management, and appears, by his energy and tact, to deserve all the pa- 


athletic grace—but the great charm of the performance rests in the skill, 


grace, and agility of his almost infant children.—They perform the most dif- 
ficult feats, with a grace and precision that we have never seen equalled.— 
not | The eldest boy is positively a prodigy. As no description can adequately 
embody the exquisite charm this talented family throw around their perfor- 
mances, we can only recommend our readers to see and judge for them- 
selves. 


Two new aspirants for histrionic fame have made their debut at this house 


during the week, and, as might be expected from the character of the Park, 
their success has been but equivocal. 
sing all fature novices ambitious of theatrical honours, to avoid making their 
first appearance at this theatre. Park audiences are not now to be attrac- 
ted by the undisciplined efforts of stage-strack heroes. Even respectable 
mediocrity has no charms for the audiences frequenting this house. In all, 
friendly candour, we would say further to these aspiring gentlemen that 
the knowledge of acting does not come by intuition, and that of all the arts 
acting is one most open tocriticism; for every play-goer is, or believes 
he is, capable of sitting in jadgement on an actor’s merits. 
novices to think of succeeding, without even an acquaintance with the ele- 
mentary rudiments of the profession they are anxious to adopt, in parts that 
it required years of study and labour for even “old stagers” to succved in, 
seems a species of fatuity which is fortunately confined to the histrionic art 
aione. 


We would take the liberty of advi- 


Therefore for 


The first of these debutants made his appearance on Tuesday evening, in 


Reuben Glenroy, in Morton’s comedy of Town and Country. 


The play itself is, perhaps, the least attractive of Murton’s prolific muse. 


It partakes too much of the sickly sentimental character—of that species of 


achrymose comedy now extinct ;—and has ceased to be a favourite since the 


elder Kean gave up the part of Reuben Glenroy. His genius alone ren- 
dered the part attractive. 
difficulty of his undertaking, by selecting a character requiring the most 
brilliant talents and consnmmate stage tact, to render it effective. We 
should not, perhaps, designate his efforts as a complete failure; but his per- 
formance certainly indicated not a germ of any decided order of talent. He 
possesses a good figure, and a handsome, but inexpressive face ; his voice is 
full and round, and his articulation is remarkably clear and distinct for a no- 


This young gentleman, therefore, added to the 


But here praise must cease, for his reading of the text more nearly re 


The second debutant appeared on Thursday, as Claude Melnotte. We 


understand that this gentleman is aclerk in a respectable mercantile house 


n this city, and only ventured upon the hazardous experiment of a public 


appearance, from a love for the stage, acquired in amateur performances—- 
being, in fact, one of the troupe which enacted Hamlet at Palmo’s lately, so 
much to the amusement of the auditors. 
somely for his frolic, which accounts, it is supposed, for the large audience 
congregated on the occasion, and the applause bestowed on his perfor- 
mance. 


We also learn that he paid hand- 


We trust, however, for the sake of the young gentleman’s future reputa- 


tion, that he will be content to terminate his theatrical career with this ef- 
fort—for we assure him, in all sincerity, that he does not possess a particle 
of histrionic skill. His attitudes, action, and manner, were painfully absurd ; 
and his delivery of the dialogue was a cross between a chant and a whine, 
at once tedious and ludicrous. 
card to play at this season, in the absence of great attraction; but we trust 
that “Old Drury” will be preserved from the desecration of any more of 
the “ first appearances” of aspiring young gentlemen. 


We know that Mr. Simpson has a difficult 


Next week promises to be unusually attractive at the Park. Miss Char 
lotte Barnes, having retarned from a highly successful European tour, pre- 
sents herself to her old friends in this city, with powers matured by practice 
and study; and we sincerely trust that a brilliant career is before her. Miss 
Barnes will appear every evening during the week, in a series of sterling 
plays, supported by Mr. Vandenhoff. 

The “Sands’ Family” will also lend their powerful attraction, and *‘ The 


Cricket on the Hearth,” with a scrong cast, is also to be produced, 


Bowery THeatre.—The new melodrama is still running its successful 
It is a peculiar feature at this theatre, that a really good piece, suit- 


Mr. Jackson has been unusually fortunate in 


tronage he has obtained. 


Otrmpic Turatre.—Mitchell is doing a safe and quiet business with 
his old stock favourites, and a judicious mixture of novelties suited to the 
tastes of his audiences. Two new farces have been quite successful this 
week. The first, “‘Who’s the composer” with Walcott and Holland, as rival 
composers, kept the audience in good humour throughout. ‘The other, is 
a noisy, rattling piece of absurdity, called Bothered Between ’em, or pop- 
ping iz and out. Nickenson as an [rish Linen Draper's Assistant, and Miss 
Clark as Betty Winks, a sempstress, are the chief features of the piece, and 
keep up a fire of jokes and laughter from the rising to the fall of the cur- 
tain. We see a new comedy is announced for Monday. 





Whatehall, Jan. 8.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters pateny 
to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, constituting and 
appointing the Right Hon. Edward Earle of Ellenborough, GC B.; the 
Right Hon Sir Geo Cockburn, G C B, Admiral of the Red Squadron of her 
Majesty’s Fleet; Sir Wm Hall Gage, Knt, Vice Admiral of the Red Squad. 
rcn of her Majesty’s Fleet; Wm Bowles, Esq, C B, Rear Admiral of the 
Blue Squadron of her Majesty’s Fleet; the Hon Wm Gordon, Captain in her 
Majesty’s Navy ; and the Hon Henry Fitzroy, her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for executing the office of High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Lreland, and the dominions, islands, and (errilories thereunto be- 
longing. 
Downing-street, Jan. 13.—The Queen has been pleased to appoiut Kerr 
Baillie Hamilton, Esquire, to be Lieutenant Governor of the Island of 
Grenada. 
Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint John Shiell, Esq, to be 
Chief Justice tor the islands of Antigua and Montserrat, and Sir Robert 
Horsford, Kut, to be her Majesty’s Attorney General for the Island of Anti 
gua. 
Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Thomas Brown Wylly, 
Esq, to be Puisne Judge for the island of Trinidad, and George Knox, Esq, 
to be her Majesty's Solicitor General for that Island. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint R R Craig, Esq, to be her 
Majesty’s Solicitor General for the colony of British Guiana. 

Downing-street, Jan. 30.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Geo 
Frederick Street, Esq, to be the Puisne Judge for the province of New 
Brunswick, and William Wright, Esq, to be her Majesty’s Advocate General 
and Wm Boyd Kinnear, Esq, to be her Majesty’s Solicitor General for that 
province ; and also Samuel Turner Fearon, Esq, to be Registrar General and 
Collector of Chinese Revenue for the Island of Hong Kong. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Jan, 9—4th Drag Grds—Asst Surg John Innes, from 78th Ft 
to be Asst Surg, v Adolphus ap to75th Ft. 38th Lt Drags—Cornet the Hon 
S F Carew to be Lt by p, v Pakenham who ret; W Davis Gent to be Cornet 
by p, v Carew. 

75th Ft—Asst Surg E Adolphus M D fm the 4th Drag Grds to be Asst 
Surg, v Courtenay, prom on the Staff. 3d West India Regt—F J Byrne 
Gent to be Ens without pur, vy W H Carr dismissed the service by the sen- 
tence of a general court martie). 

_ War Office, Jan. 16—Ist Drag Grds—Lt J Foster fm $3d Ft to be Lt, v 
Sir R Gethin Bart whoexchs. 12th Light Drags—Cornet T C Maunsell to 
be Lt by pur, v Mulcaster who rets; TG A es Gent to be Cornet by p, 
Fy Maunsell. 2d Ft—Lt E 8 Smyth to be Adjt, v Addison, prom. 

52d Ft—Major R French to be Lt Col without p, v W Blois who rets on 
full-pay : Capt C W Forrester to be Mir, v French; Capt F Andrews fm 








,Uperior to our highest anticipations. Mr. Sands isa perfect specimen of 





hf-pay 45th Ftto be Capt, vy Forrester; Lt C G Fountaine to be Capt by p, 
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rets. 82d Ft—C J Harford Gent to be Ens by purchase, vice Lloyd who 
retires. 
83d Ft. Lient Sir R Gethin Bart fm 1st Dg Gds to be Lt, v Foster who 


exch; T G L G Gwyn Gent to be Ens by pur, v Campbell whose app has 
been cancelled. 

1st West India Regiment.—Capt C S Dickson from 70th Ft to be Capt, v 
Rumbold who exch. 7 
2d West India Regiment.—T Kehoe M D to be Assistant Surgeon, v Rich- 
ardson deceased. 

Unattached.—To be Captains, without pegtnate <kew N Horsley from 
the 96th Ft; Lieut and Adjutant L Cowell from the Liverpool Recruiting 
District. 

Brevet.—Capt F Andrews of the 52d Ft to be Mj in the Army. 

War Office Jan. 23.—3a Light Dragoons.—Cornet R Hodgson, from the 
16th Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, v Bruce, who exchanges. 8th Light 
Dragoons.—Captain R T Hopkins, trom eng wt unaitached, to be Capt 

v.G. Brown, who exchanges; Lieut A James Lord Killen to be Capt, by 
pur, v Hopkins, who retires ; Lieut P B Manners Wcod, trom 73d Foot, io 
be Lieut by pur, vy Lord Killen. 12d Light Dragoons —J H King, Gent to 
be Cornet, by pur v M’Farlane, promoted. 16th Ligh Dragoons —Cornet 

G W K Bruce, from 31 Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, v Hodgson, whoex- 
changes. Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards.— &nsign J Carnegie 

from 92d Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut, by pur, v Bradford, promoted, 
4th Foot.—Ensigu G Collins to be Lieut, without pur, v Thomson, ap- 

vinted Adjutant: Ensign C R Wollaston to be Lieut without par, v col. 

ins, whose prom, on the 30th July 1845, has been canceled; Lieut, G 
L Thompson to be Adjutant, v Sheppare prom ; Serjeant Major W Thorpe 
to be Ens v Wollaston. 

5th Foot.—Lieut C Durie tobe Capt without pur, v Baker, deceased ; 
Second Lieut F W L’Estrange to be First Lieut, v Durie: Gent Cadet H 
Monro, trom the Royal Military College, to be Second Licut, v L’Estrange, 
6th Foot.—Lieut C B Blaydes, from half-pay Unattached to be Lieut, v 
Ralph, prom, Sth Foot.—W_ H Macadam, Gent to be Ensign, by pur v 
Lyon, appointed tothe 68th Foot. 9th Foot—Lieut C Elmhirst, to be 
Capt, by pur, v Brevet Major Ogle, who retires; Ens W H Foster, to be 
Lieut, by pur, v Elmhirst; H E Fardell, Gent to be Ensign, by pur, v 
Forster 1%th Foot.—Assist Surg, G W Barrow, trom the 2d Foot, to be 
Assist. Surg v Smith, prom. 21st Foot.—Second Lieut E Clemison, to 
be First Lieut, by pur, v Brabazon, whe retires; E T Barnard, Gent, to 
be Second Lieut, by pur, v Clemison; Lieut J P Stuart, tobe Adjutant 

v Deare, who resigns the Adjutancy only. P 
43d Foot.—Ensign R H Weyland to, be Lieut without pur, vy A S Bru- 
ere deceased; Ser} Major E Dwen to be Ensign v Weyland, 46th Foot.— 
Brevet Major G de Rottenburg fm the 60th Foot to be Capt, y Mensel who 

exchs. 53d Foot.—Capt J G Ogilvie fm half-pay unattached, to be Capt 

v C Inge who exchs; Lieut C H Fenton to be Capt by pur, v Ogilvie who 

ret; Ensign F E Tighe to be Lieut by pur, vy Fenton; G J Ashton Gent to 

be Ensign by pur, v Tighe. 

57th Foot.—Lieutenant L Frost to be Captain without purdhase, vice 

Jackson deceased; Ensign CG D Annesley to be Lieutenant, vice Frost 
60th Foot—CaptG P Mansel fm 46th Foot to be Captain, v de Rottenburg 
who exclis. ad 
64th Foot—J Singleton Gent to be Ensign by purchase, vice Reed who 
retires. 

68th Foot—Captain M C Trevillian from half-pay 49th Dragoons to be 

Captain, vice E Macpherson who exchanges; Lieutenant P Hill to be Cap- 
tain by purchase, vice T'revillian who ret Ens T W Storer to be Lieutenant 
by pur vice Hill; Ensign E D Lyon from 8th Foot to be Ensign vice Storer: 

69ta Foot—Assist-Surg J C G Tice MD from the Statf to be Surg, v F O’- 
Brien who ret upon bf-pay. 

73d Ft—Ens AC Knox to be Lt by pur, vice Wood appointed to the 8th 
Light Dragoons F J T Amiel Gentleman to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Knox. 

80th Ft—D S E£ Bain Gentleman to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Macnish 
deceased. 

88th Ft—Lientenant E Norton to be Captain by purchase, vice De Butt 
who retires; Ensign E G Maynard to be Lieutenaht by pur, vice Nogton. s 

Gentleman Cadet H Ernstfm the RI Mil Coll to be ens without Pp, vice 
Maynard promoted. 

94th Foot.—J Lutch, M.D., to be Assist Surgeon, v Booth, app Medical 
Officer to the Military Prison at Greenlaw, 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment.—Brevet Lt Col W H Newton to be Lt 
Col without pur, v_ Elliot, deceased, Brevet Maj R Muter to be Maj, vice 
Newton ; Lt H Munro to be Capt, v Muter; Ensign and Adjut R Macdon- 
el] to have the rank of Lt; Ensign J B Geale to be Lt, vice Munro; HGA 
Powell, Gent, to be Ens, v Geale. 

Staff —Lt J M Mason, fm 24th Ft tobe Adjt ofa Recruiting District, vice 
Cowell, prom. 

Brevet.—Captain M C Trevillian, of 68th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Hospital Statf—Asst Surg G N Foaker, fm 43d Ft, to be Sati Surgeon of 
the 2d Class, v Brodie. 

War Office, Jan. 30.—2d Drag Guards.—Maj W Campbell to be Lt Col 
by par, v Cherleton, who ret ; Brevet Maj P Le Poer Trench to be Maj, b 
pur, v Campbell; Lt F J Ibbetson to be Capt, by pur, v Trench ; Cornet 
V Carter to be Lt, by pur, v Ibbetson; E Saunders, Gent, io be Cornet, by 
pur v Carter 

6th Drag. Gards.—Capt W N Custance from half pay Unattached to be 
Capt,v J H Dickson, who exchanges. 

4th Light Drags. —Mjr W Parlby to be Lt Col by pur v Daly who retires; 
Capt Lord G A F Paget to be Mjr by pur v Parlby; Lt G J Brown to be 
Capt by pur v Lord George Paget; Cornet Lord A Charchill to be Lt by 
pur v Brown; H N Cholmely gent to be Cor by pur v Ld A Churchill—@th 
Foot—Lt L G Coxtrom the Royal Canadian Rifle Regtto be Lt v Young 
who exchanges. 

47th Foot—Lt C F Fordyce te be Capt by pur v Caldwell who ret; Ens 
C C Villiers to be Lt by pur v Fordyce; Gest Cadet G W Armit from the 
Royal Military College to be Ens without pur v Gordon app to 80th Foot; 
T Roper gent to be Ens by pur v Villiers. 

57th Foot—Gent Cadet J Stewart from the Royal Military Col to be Ens 
without pur v Annesley prom. 

68th Foot—Lt H G Wynne to be Capt by purchase, vice Johnston, who 
retires; Ens FC P A Stuart to be Lt, by pur, vice Wynne; FS Savage, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Stuart. 79th Foot.—G M Miller, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, vice Robertson, who ret. 80th Foot.—Lt S T Christie to be 
Capt, without pur, vice Lightbody dec; Ens B H Boxer, to be Lt, vice 
Christie; Ens S A Kershaw to be Lt, by pur, vice Gorman, who rets; Ens 
RC Gordon, from the 47th Foot, to be Ens, vice Boxer; W D Freeman, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Kershaw. 99th Foot—Gent Cadet F W Des- 
pard, from the Royal Military College. to be Ens, without pur, vice De 
Winton, promoted. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Lt G A Young from 
the 8th Foot, to be Lt, vice L G Cox, who exchanges. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 2.—Royal Regiment of Artillery. —Quartermas- 
ter Serjeant J White to be Quarter master, v Hendley-ret on full-pay. 





VALUABLE BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED BY EDWARD WALKER. 
114 FULTON STREET.—ROMANISM VS. THE BIBLE.—It is our beliet that 
ten thousand copies willbe soid in less than six months.—Knickerbocker Magazine, Bepty 


Just published, tenth edition of DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. With 52 
Engrayings, in various bindings.—In the short spaceof six months, this beautiful and pop- 
war work has reached its Tenth Edition. This is altogether unparalleled in the histomg o 
Aseerican book making. Every American Protestant should furnish himself with a copy 
of this faithful History of Romanism. Price 3,00. 


IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK.—THE STATESMAN?S MANUAL.—In the 


press, and nearly ready, a new and enlarged edition of Presidents’ Messages. In two hand 
some volumes, 8vo. The whole collected from Official Documents, By E. Williams, 
sq. 

Conrents.—1. The Speeches or Addresses, and Messages of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to Polk.—2.—A Memoir, or Biographical Sketch of each 
President, preceding his Message.—3.—An account of the Inanuration of each Presi- 
dent, and a History of the principal political events of his aiministration, and of the 
transactions of Congress at each session, during the period. These sketches follow 
the Messages, &c., of each President, and, with the Messages, form a compendious Po- 
litical History of the United States, for the last fifty-seven years. —1.—Declaration of In- 
dependence.—5.—Articles of Confederation.—6.—Constitution of the United States, with 
Notes and References.—7.—A brief History of the events and circumstances which led to 
the Union of the States and formation of the Constitution.—8.—A Synopsis of the Consti- 
tutions of the several States.—9.—Tables of Members of the Cabioets of the various ad* 
ministrations, Ministers to Foreign Countries, and other principal public officers.—10.— 
Chronological Table of Political Events inthe United States.—11.—Statistical Tables otf 
Revenue, Commerce and Population —12.—A Complete Index, or Analytical Table of 
Contents to the whole work. Price #5 0, 

COMPANION TO JOHN BUNYAN.—The Fourth Edition of Dr. Cheever’s Lec- 
tures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Life and Times of John Bunyan, illustrat- 
ed with beautiful steelengravings. Price $2 50. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.—Just published, the tenth edition of the People’s Guide 
to Knowledge. Upwards of 300 illustrations. Price $2 50. 

THE MISSIONARY MEMORIAL.—Price $2 0, 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION.—With numerous plates, extr@ 


gilt. Price $2 00. : 
NEAT AND ELEGANT BOOKBINDING.—E. Wacker, 114 Fulton Street, res 


pectfally informs his Friends, and the Public in general, that he has made extensive pre- 
parations for binding Hazpers’ Iluminated Bible, iu beautiful and costly Pictorial Bind 
ings. ae 

&F Persons collecting six copies of this Bible, and forwarding them to the subscriber, 


will receive the Binding of one copy gratis. 4) 
te" TO CLERGYMEN, POSTMASTERS, AND OTHERS_@}—WANTED, inevery 

town and village in the United States, responsible men to precure subscribers, and en- 

gage in the sale of the above works, to whom a very liberal per centage will be allowed. 
feb 21 B. WALKER, 114 Fulton-st., New York. 
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